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Qlofes of Recent Exposition. 


THE problem of the Fourth Gospel remains a 
problem, but still invites attempts at solution. 
Lord CHaRNwoop in According to Saint John 
(Hodder & Stoughton; ros. 6d. net) claims that 
_ one, whose special studies and experience have lain 
in fields far removed from theology, along with 
certain handicaps, has certain special advantages 
in writing about the Fourth Gospel ; one of which, 
curiously enough, is that he need not feel restrained 
by considerations of professional courtesy from 
dismissing erudite speculations of a futile kind. 
Dr. William James, ‘that brilliant and lovable 
but supremely credulous psychologist,’ in a passage 
_ from ‘Varieties of Religious Experience’ to which 
the reference is not given, ‘uses the supposed 
mentally-defective genius of St. Paul to illustrate 
a sort of Gospel of neurotic holiness.’ 


We fully sympathize with Lord CHaRNWooD in 
his rejection of the neurotic view of Paul; while 
noting that, in his statement of the case of those 
who accept it, he has omitted one of their most 
important pieces of evidence, the very remarkable 
passage in 2 Co 12. As for the main subject of 
this study, one important change that has taken 
place in the critical study of the Fourth Gospel 
is that even conservative students no longer find it 
necessary to assert authorship by the Apostle John. 


The author’s main thesis is that the Jesus of the 
Vor. XXXVII.—No. 7.—APRIL 1926, 


Fourth Gospel is the Jesus of history. For this 
the main evidence lies in chapters 13 to 17. In 
them you have the living traits of a man of flesh 
and blood, a picture of a great human commander 
and a great human friend at a supreme crisis in 
his career. But if this scene is in the main drawn 
from the life, then our Lord Himself held that view 
of His own being and of His own relation to the 
Father which is set forth in the First Epistle of 
John, and which the Church later formulated more 
precisely in her creeds. 


Nor is it only in the central discourse that we are 
in touch with historic fact. From the Baptist’s 
proclamation of our Lord to the Resurrection and 
final parting, the gospel story is founded on rock. 
Why should it not be, since, in accordance with 
ancient tradition which has never been discredited, 
it is connected in the closest way with one of the 
Twelve, the Apostle John ? 


Yet close connexion with the Apostle John does 
not necessarily mean that John wrote it ; nor is it 
easy even for a conservative critic to believe that 
he did. For one thing, the foundation of the 
Gospel in solid fact does not exclude the possibility, 
something more than the possibility, of a high 
degree of embellishment in the superstructure. 
The author writes as a preacher, in some degree 
as a controversialist. His method, poetical and. 
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selective, permits him to ignore the due order and 
proportion of facts. Slight recorded incidents 
or sayings may have been worked up into whole 
scenes, and even deliberate invention is not ruled 
out as a possibility. 


Moreover, Lord CHARNWooD is convinced that 
the Beloved Disciple is the Apostle John. Does 
this not make it easier to suppose that the author 
is another than the Apostle, a grateful and affec- 
tionate pupil of John? The Gospel, then, is 
neither simple history nor historical drama, but a 
unique form of literature, with a doctrinal purpose, 
and yet finding the essence of the doctrine in the 
significance of the historical fact. 


In The Fourth Evangelist: Dramatist or His- 
torian ? (Hodder & Stoughton; 8s. 6d. net), the 
Rev. R. H. Stracuan, M.A., D.D., also raises the 
question whether the Fourth Gospel is a drama. 
He replies that it is. The note of tragedy is struck 
in the Prologue: ‘He came unto his own, and his 
own received him not’ (should we not call atten- 
tion to the difference in gender between the first 
“his own’ and the second ?). We have there also 
sharply contrasted modes of thought: Light and 
Darkness, Life and Death, Faith and Unbelief. 
The coming of Jesus Christ has introduced among 
men a clear line of demarcation. 


‘The Prologue is the prelude to a drama in 
which the protagonists are Jesus the Word of 
God, and the evil powers of Darkness and Unbelief. 
The Gospel ends, as it began, with an act of crea- 
tion, in which our Lord breathes into His disciples 
Life, the Holy Spirit. The Evangelist sets out to 
tell the story of Jesus’ life on earth from this point 
of view.’ 

If it is drama, then is it also history ? One thing 
we can say is, that on certain important points 
no honest harmonization of the first three Gospels 
with the Fourth is possible. On these points, if 
things happened as recorded in the Synoptics, they 
did not happen as recorded in John. The crucial 
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instance of this is the place which in the Fourth 
Gospel the raising of Lazarus occupies in the develop- 
ment of the catastrophe. 


The Christian 
religion is inseparably bound up with certain 
historic facts; yet may not the significance of 
historic fact for Christianity be exaggerated ? 
Have we not been inclined to peer too closely 
into the Fourth Gospel, and find its truth in this 
incident or that saying, rather than to stand back Hi 
and allow the work as a whole to make on us a 


This raises a prior question. 


vivid impression of reality? This Gospel some- 
times provides us with material for supplementing 
or correcting the work of the Synoptists ; but it is 
not in these details that the interests of its author 
lie. He is concerned rather to place before us, as 
the origin and basis of the Christian faith, Jesus 
Christ as an historic personality. In his selection 
and treatment of his material the Evangelist is 
consciously or unconsciously guided by his desire 
to vindicate the historical reality of the Word of 
God Incarnate. 

He gets his raw material partly from Christian 
tradition, partly from the faith of the Church and 
the cultural environment of his age, but in part 
‘I have 
many things to tell you, but ye cannot bear them 
now,’ is a promise being fulfilled within his own 
knowledge. He too could say : ‘ One thing I know, 
that whereas I was blind, now I see’; could join 
in the request of the daughter of Samaria: ‘ Give 
me this water, that I thirst not,’ and in that of the 
Galilean hearer: ‘Evermore give us this bread.’ 
It is this merging of the writer’s experience in the 
experiences he records that explains the monotony 
alike of the thought and of the language. 


also from his own religious experience. 


Like Lord CHARNWooD, Dr. STRACHAN believes 
that the author of the Fourth Gospel was a pupil 
of the Apostle John, to whom he owed ‘his own 
soul.’ What Philemon or Onesimus was to Paul, 
that was the Evangelist to the son of Zebedee. The 
Beloved Disciple is, in fact, the idealized figure of 
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John. He is Beloved, not in the sense that the 
Master singles him out for special affection—did 
He not love all His disciples (131) ?—but that, in 
the imagination of His devoted follower, the Lord’s 
love for the Apostle was transfigured into a solitary 
splendour ? The interpretation of Jesus given in 
this Gospel derives its authority from this, that 
its human source was the Beloved Disciple. 


But have we not erred in supposing that wherever 
there is a reference to an anonymous disciple, the 
same individual is always meant ? We need not, 
for example, assume that ‘the disciple known to 
the high priest ’ (1815) is the same as the unnamed 
disciple of 19°%-, The man who introduced Peter 
_ to the courtyard of the high priest’s palace had 
some responsibility for Peter’s subsequent moral 
disaster. Is it likely that this would be attributed 
to the idealized Beloved Disciple ? 
probable that the unnamed companion of Peter is 


Is it not more 


the author himself, who is here confessing his 
guilt? Perhaps also 12 is of the nature of a 
confession: ‘ Many of the rulers believed on him, 
but because of the Pharisees they did not confess 
him, lest they should be expelled from the syna- 


gogue.’ 


If the author was on intimate terms with the 
high priest, this forms one link in a chain of evidence 
from which, following Professor Burkitt and Prin- 
cipal Garvie, Dr. STRacHAN draws some very 
interesting conclusions. One who was of priestly 
family, perhaps himself an ex-priest, must have 
been originally a Sadducee ; for at that time the 
succession to the priestly office was in the hands of 
the Sadducees. The word ‘ Sadducee’ is nowhere 
mentioned in the Gospel, perhaps because the 
author regarded it as a nickname. 


One of the remarkable features of this Gospel, 
as contrasted with the Synoptics, is the absence of 
demoniacs ; moreover, angels do not appear until 
after the Resurrection. Further, in 7%°, we read 
that during Jesus’ earthly ministry, the ‘ Spirit was 
not yet, because Jesus had not yet been glorified.’ 
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All this would be very congenial to one who 
had belonged to the sect which said ‘ that there is 
no (bodily) resurrection, neither (hierarchy of) 
angel(s), nor spirit’ (Ac 238). Moreover, the 
apocalyptic forms of the Pharisees were always 
foreign to the Sadducees, and in this Gospel, speak- 
ing generally, Christian apocalyptic conceptions 
are transformed into a belief in the abiding presence 
of the living Christ. 


We have spoken of ‘the author’ of the Fourth 
Gospel; but Dr. StracHan believes there was 
more than one hand at work in its composition. 


One proof of composite authorship is that two ~ 


different guiding principles can be detected in the 
construction of the book. On the one hand there 
is a logical arrangement, the work of the original 
author, whose contributions are designated by 
‘J. There are also, however, in the Gospel, 
various indications of time: 

‘on the third day,’ and so on. 
to be evidences of a chronological scheme imposed 
by a Redactor (‘ R ’) on the original logical scheme. 


‘on the morrow,’ 
These are taken 


The growing tendency to adopt partition theories 
of the Fourth Gospel is due to something more 
than vagaries of the critical fancy. They are in 
part called forth by the difficulty of reconciling 
what look like genuine independent pieces of 
tradition with other material that throws very 
great strain on our faith. Dr. SrRAcHAN thinks 
his ‘author and editor’ theory explains, among 
other things, the delay attributed to Jesus in the 
story of the raising of Lazarus, that ‘noblest and 
most magnificent product of the Evangelist’s 
dramatic imagination.’ In the conception of the 
author, Jesus waited, as usual, that He might know 
beyond doubt what was the will of God for Him. 
But the Redactor wants to make the miracle as 
spectacular as possible ; so he accounts for Jesus’ 
delay by His desire to give Lazarus time to die and 
be buried. 


What is taken as the ‘crucial instance’ of the 
partition theory, namely, the date of the cleansing 
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of the Temple, will not appeal with equal force to 
all. Like many others, Dr. STRACHAN assumes 
that the Synoptists are right in placing this incident 
in the last week of the ministry. If this is so, the 
Fourth Evangelist puts it so early in the story in 
order to make way for his interpretation of a 
famous saying of Jesus, a saying also embedded in 
the Synoptic narrative (Mk 1458): ‘ Destroy this 
sanctuary, and in three days I will raise it up.’ 
The spiritual significance of the incident lies in the 
destruction of the old ecclesiastical order and the 
coming of the new. 

It may be so; but it is often forgotten that since 
the Synoptists do not bring Jesus to Jerusalem 
till the last week of His life, if they are to describe 
the cleansing of the Temple at all, they have no 
option but to place it where they have it. 
the incident will seem far more congenial in the 


To some, 


joyous days of the early ministry when there still 
seemed hope for people, priests, and Temple, than 
in the disillusioned days of approaching tragedy. 


There are some who believe that, as a vehicle of 
instruction within the Christian Church, the days 
of the Old Testament are numbered, if indeed they 
are not already over. It contains much—so it is 
argued—that represents a long superseded type of 
religion, tales that are unedifying and tempers that 
are unchristian, and all that is good and great in 
it is expressed in the New Testament in terms more 
relevant to the world in which we live and to the 
religion which we profess. It is difficult to believe 
that such sentiments can be cherished by any one 
who has a really intimate knowledge of the Old 
Testament. Still, the prejudice exists and it has 
to be met. 


It is met in a very interesting series of essays on 
Old Testament subjects, written by members of 
the Society for Old Testament Study, gathered 
together in a volume called The People and the 
Book (Milford ; ros, net), and edited by Professor 
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A. S. PEAKE. 
the prevalent tendency to depreciate the value and. 
significance of the Old Testament, this volume also: 
aims at explaining to the general reader the present 
position of Old Testament study. It is good alike 
for the public, for scholars, and for science, that 
stock should now and then be taken of the results 
reached by the men who are devoting their lives to: 


But besides attempting to counter | 


it. The measure of agreement and the problems that 


yet remain unsolved thus come into clearer light. 


Probably no one but a professional Old Testament. 


scholar has any adequate idea of the ramifications. 
of Old Testament study. The last chapter of the 
book on ‘ The Horizons of Old Testament Study,” 
by the late Professor G. BUCHANAN GRAY, gives: 


in brief the impression which the book as a whole _ 


cannot fail to create, that the scientific study of 
the Old Testament involves not only excursions. 
into, but an accurate acquaintance with, many 
other studies, which Professor Gray broadly sum- 
marizes as the study of language, literature, history,. 
and religion. All these interests are represented 
in this collection of essays, and the selection of 
topics and writers has been governed by that sense 
of fitness which we are accustomed to look for in so 
experienced a writer and editor as Professor PEAKE.. 


The editor has wisely left his contributors a free 
hand. This has the effect of revealing the uncer- 
tainty which attaches to some of their tentative 
conclusions. Even on important issues, such as. 
the date of the Exodus, they do not always all see 
eye to eye: the editor and Professor W. Emery 
Barnes, for example, differ in their interpretation 
of Is 53. But vastly more impressive than 
their occasional differences is their substantial 
While they are all, in the words of the 
editor, ‘ united in the conviction that the classical 
literature of Israel possesses an inestimable value,. 
they are equally united in accepting what is gener- 


agreement. 


ally called the critical, as opposed to the traditional, _ 


approach to the Old Testament.’ 


The general reader, anxious to gain some insight 
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into this critical approach, of which he has heard 
so much, will be inclined to turn first to Professor 
T. H. Rosinson’s essay on ‘ The Methods of Higher 
Criticism.’ On this Dr. Ropinson writes very 
persuasively, and by recounting an interesting 
experiment made by a group of Sunday-school 
teachers who were working over the story of Joseph 
in Gn 37, he shows that thoughtful people, un- 
trammelled by a theory, in endeavouring to account 
for the literary facts which confront them, adopt 
the same methods and reach the same results as the 
critics: in other words, that criticism is primarily 
nothing but the application of intelligence to the 
facts. 

But notoriously this eminently reasonable method 
does not always lead to absolutely assured results, 
and on questions of great and even fundamental 
importance the critics are often far enough from 
unanimity. But, as Professor McFADYEN remarks 
in his essay on ‘ The Present Position of Old Testa- 
ment Criticism,’ this is due to the paucity of the 
facts. How little, after all, do we really know of 
the period of nearly two thousand years covered 
by the literature of the Old Testament. If we 
knew more, the margin of uncertainty would be 
correspondingly less. The essay just mentioned, 
which concentrates more particularly on the 
problems raised by the Pentateuch and prophecy, 
presents an elaborate survey of the formidable 
divergences of opinion within the critical ranks ; 
for example, on such questions as the date of 
Deuteronomy or of the constituent documents of 
the Pentateuch—a survey which conceivably might 
comfort and reassure the opponents of criticism, 
who might plausibly argue that, if the methods were 
sound, the results could not be so discrepant. But 
the essayist points out, as the editor does in his 
preface, that ‘many assured results have been 
reached which the future is not likely to reverse,’ 
and these are enumerated. 


Fundamental, of course, to the adequate study 
of a foreign literature is the knowledge of the 
language in which it is written, and Mr. G, R. 
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DRIVER, in a learned essay on ‘ The Modern Study 
of the Hebrew Language,’ shows that a real appre- 
ciation of Hebrew involves a knowledge of many 
languages besides (Ethiopic and cuneiform, for 
example, no less than Arabic). Many illuminating 
suggestions with regard to Semitic tenses are 
dropped by the way. Of special interest is the 
conjecture, based on Assyrian and Babylonian, 
that Urim and Thummim properly mean ‘ Oracles 
and Spells,’ and the other conjecture, based upon 
Ethiopic usage, that the Hebrew plural ’elohim is 
rather a relic of heathenism than a plural of majesty. 
The whole essay is one which will rejoice the heart 
of a linguist. 


A true understanding of the progress of Old 
Testament thought is hardly possible without some 
knowledge of the history of Israel. This scheme, 
in which—especially upon the pre-Davidic period— 
it is possible to break new ground, is discussed 
with his customary freshness and keenness by 
Professor A. C. WELcH, who adopts the view of 
the date of the Exodus in 1445 B.c. elaborately 
advocated by Mr. J. W. Jack, and tentatively 
sets the beginning of Israel’s conquest of Palestine 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. Ina 
careful discussion of the invasion of Palestine, he 
suggests that the invasion of Central Palestine 
may have been effected by a tribe which was never 
in Egypt at all. 


Professor WELCH’s discussion shows how little 
it is possible to consider the history of Israel in 
isolation ; but the interrelations of Israel with other 
nations are considered on the large scale by Dr. 
H. R. Hatz in his essay on ‘ Israel and the Sur- 
rounding Nations’—a subject upon which he 
brings to bear his vast knowledge of the ancient 
East. He puts back the date of the Exodus to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and identifies 
it with the expulsion of the Hyksos from Egypt. 
With regard to the Habiru of Akhen-aten’s day, 
he shares the view, which is being increasingly 
accepted, that they are to be identified with the 
Hebrews of Joshua’s time. 
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Of course incomparably the most significant 
thing about the Hebrews. is their religion, and to 
this theme, appropriately enough, no less than 
three essays are devoted. Principal LorrHousE 
deals with ‘ Hebrew Religion from Moses to Saul,’ 
the Epiror himself with ‘The Religion of Israel 
from David to the Return from Exile,’ and Professor 
BaRNES with ‘The Development. of the Religion 
of Israel from the Return to the Death of Simon the 
Maccabee.’ These three essays together furnish 
a convenient conspectus of the progress of the 
religion of Israel for over a thousand years. 


Needless to say, each of these essays is full of good 
things, and even when the thought is familiar, it is 
Dr. LorrHouseE offers a brief, 
but careful discussion of the Decalogue, and he 


memorably put. 


makes the point that ‘the general idea of justice 
seems to be central for the Semitic conception of 
godhead as a whole.’ 
very sympathetic sketch of the prophetic move- 
ment and of the great prophetic personalities from 
Elijah to Deutero-Isaiah ; and it is interesting to 


Professor PEAKE presents a 


find that, in opposition to some modern scholars, 
he thinks that, in explaining the prophetic message, 
not only the prophet’s moral and psychical sensi- 
tiveness, but also his ‘ keen political insight,’ should 
be taken into account. In discussing the dis- 
ruption of the kingdom he makes an excellent point 
when he argues that, but for it, religion would 
have been stifled: an established despotism would 
have yielded only one more commonplace religion, 
subservient to the Court and divorced from 
morality. Professor Barnes, who places Ezra 
forty years or so later than Nehemiah, pays a 
glowing tribute to the variety of religious experi- 
ence and expression during the much decried post- 
exilic period, and he renders good service by 
emphasizing the undoubted fact that in that period 
there was very much more than legalism. 


But the religion of Israel, like the history, was 
affected by her neighbours, and the nature of this 
influence is suggestively sketched by Dr. Stanley 
A. Cook, who points to Babylonian, Egyptian, and 
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other parallels to phenomena in the religion of 
Israel, but takes care to utter the wholesome re- 
minder that it is possible for a people to be rela- 
tively indifferent to the higher civilization by which 
it is surrounded. He speaks with discriminative 
appreciation of the astral theories of the pan- 
Babylonists, and elsewhere he expresses his ad- 


hesion to Robertson Smith’s theory of a primitive _ 


Semitic totemism as ‘the best guide to all the 


facts.’ 


In ‘Worship and Ritual,’ though he covers 
relatively familiar ground, Dr. W. O. E. OESTERLEY 
traces very clearly the progress of religious usage 


from its pre-Mosaic beginnings, shows how pro-_ 
foundly that was transformed by Moses, and how | 
seriously it was affected in later times by the | 
Canaanites. Of special interest is his discussion — 
of female deities, who clearly long exercised a 


certain fascination over the Hebrew mind. 


Of the four remaining essays, that on ‘ Jewish » 
Interpretation of the Old Testament’ is by a | 


Jewish scholar. Mr. ABranwamMs makes it plain 
that Jewish and Christian scholars can readily co- 
operate, because, so far as they work in accordance 
with scientific methods, they are without bias: 
both alike, for example, refuse to recognize in the 
Old Testament literal specific predictions of Jesus. 
There is a valuable Jewish touch, however, in the 
reminder that to the Jew the Law no less than 
Prophecy is a factor in religious progress, A 
summary historical sketch is presented of the course 
of Jewish exegesis, which is shown to have con- 
tained many sound, if also many fanciful things ; 
and faulty exegesis, we are reminded, may lead to 
edifying practice. 


Many readers will be introduced to a new world 
by Principal Wheeler Roprnson’s discussion of 


‘Hebrew Psychology,’ which offers some curious | 
analogies to modern psychology. He points out | 
that in Hebrew psychology there is no trichotomy, 


nor strictly even a dichotomy. The Hebrews 
have no proper word for body: flesh as well as 
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soul can function psychically. ‘The Hebrew 
idea of personality is an animated body, and not an 
incarnated soul.’ 


Professor KENNETT, dealing with ‘ The Contribu- 
tion of the Old Testament to the Religious Develop- 
ment of Mankind,’ frankly admits survivals of 
primitive thought in the narratives and the ritual 
of Israel, but shows that they are usually made 
In later Israel 
there was a singularly high standard of sexual 


subservient to the higher religion. 
morality, an uncompromising monotheism so 
different from classical paganism, and the germ of 
individualism and universalism. In the light of 
pre-Christian history, the student of the Old 
Testament is justified in making the boldest claims 
for the Religion of Israel. 


As Professor Gray points out in the concluding 
essay, the Old Testament bears very directly and 
fruitfully on the study of the New Testament, 
and, were it for no other reason, the study of it 
would be indispensable. It is therefore appro- 
priate that the volume should contain a chapter by 
Professor G. H. Box on ‘ The Value and Signifi- 
cance of the Old Testament in Relation to the 
New.’ In this chapter he shows how heavily 
indebted, alike in respect of language, style, and 
ideas, the New Testament is to the Old, how 
thoroughly Old Testament is the atmosphere that 
surrounds the opening chapters of Matthew and 
Luke, and how the conceptions not only of Jesus 
but of Paul are rooted in the Old Testament. 


This singularly interesting volume, with its 
manifold and various contents, is obviously written 
by men to whom the study of the Old Testament 
is not only a professional duty, but an absorbing 
passion. They are proud of its uniqueness. ‘The 
Old Testament as a whole,’ remarks Dr. KENNETT, 
‘its lowest with its highest, is infinitely superior 
to the literature of ancient Greece or ancient Rome.’ 
But its supreme value to these scholars is as a 
revelation of God. Professor T. H. RoBInson 
defines the purpose of all genuine Old Testament 
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study as ‘to discover the process by which God 
led Israel to higher truth’; and all of his fellow- 
essayists would doubtless agree with Dr. S. A. 
Coox that ‘ as we place the religious development of 
Israel upon that wonderful background which we 
are slowly recovering, the more impressive is the 
picture we gain of the Divine Process working 
among men.’ 


Gifford Lectures are of two kinds. The one kind 
obviously is directed to expound and uphold some 
particular theory of the lecturer, scientific or 
philosophical, and the religious element or factor 
is brought in as a kind of justification for the writer 
undertaking the business at all. The other kind 
is as obviously directed by the founder’s motive, 
and has as its main object the establishment of a 
religious belief on solid foundations. The latest 
published series by Professor Emeritus C. Lloyd 
Morean, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., entitled Life, Mind, 
and Spirit (Williams & Norgate; 15s. net), belongs 
to the second class. It has the distinction of being 
intelligible and the further attraction of being 
interesting. It will assist inquiring minds also 
by its transparent candour. 


The main position of this book is expressed in its 
opening words with admirable clearness: ‘If one 
accept a naturalistic interpretation not only of 
inorganic events, but of those events which we 
group under the headings of life and of mind, can 
one still believe that all these events are mani- 
festations of Divine Purpose? I, for one, can and 
do accept the most thorough-going naturalism. 
I, for one, still retain, and am confirmed in, my 
belief in God. 

‘My thorough-going naturalism takes form in the 
concept of evolution as emergent and universally 
applicable throughout nature, including human 
nature, bodily and mental. But I am one of those 
who hold that life and mind should not be identified 
with, but should be distinguished from, spirit. I 
regard life and mind as manifestations of spirit in 
an ascending hierarchy of such manifestations; 
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This brings them within the orbit of natural events 
to be interpreted subject to the methods of 
naturalism. In accordance with this view, spirit 
is not a “ quality” at the summit of the evolu- 
tionary hierarchy. It is that of which ail qualities, 


from lowest to highest, are manifestations under 
tp J 


¢ 


the conditions of “ time and space. 


Further on, the same position is stated in other 
words, and these are quoted because the con- 
‘ What is 
given for reflective contemplation is a world-plan 
of natural events. I hold that this world-plan is 
a manifestation of Divine Purpose. We human 
folk are, in life and mind, integral parts of that 
world-plan. We too are manifestations of Spirit 
which is “revealed” within us. . . . The world- 
plan, through and through, from its lowest to its 
highest expression, is manifestation of God; in 


tention is so interesting and important. 


you and me—in each of us severally—God as 
Spirit is partially revealed.’ 


So that Dr. Morean is a sheer and ‘ thorough- 
going’ monist. And his monism is pure naturalism. 
He rejects dualism, and especially the dualism that 
is what he calls ‘ animistic,’ the conception of a 
realm of discarnate spirits acting on and using 
Nature. We are not minds using our bodies ab extra. 
Life and mind are ‘ concomitant.’ They might al- 
most be described as the same thing from different 
sides. Almost but not quite, because Dr. MorGAN 
never says this. At any rate they are concomitant 
within the system of Nature. And evolution proceeds 
emergently by stages, each of which is ‘ super- 
natural’ to the one below. This is the only sense 
in which he recognizes ‘supernatural.’ In this 
sense the advent of life, of mind, of the spiritual 
are instances of the supernatural. 
Natural and supernatural do not belong to Divine 
orders of being. There is only one order of reality, 
one realm of reality, which ts both natural and 
spiritual. 


successive 


Now in this world-plan of emergent evolution, 
stage after stage supervening, the inorganic, the 
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living, the mental, the spiritual, in all this, and in 
the activity in it all, God is present in purpose and 
in energy. His activity is manifested in all action, 
in that which obtains in the atom as in that which 
obtains in man, each according to its status. In 
other words, Dr. Morcan holds a doctrine of 
thorough-going immanence. God does not act 
from without but from within, and in all activity 
He is active. All stages that are ‘emergent’ in 
evolution are the expression of His purpose and 
His power. 


Of course the writer comes inevitably up against 
the fact of evil. Is this—in the sense of sin— 
contributory to the manifestation of Divine Pur- 
pose? He answers ‘No,’ but the grounds of his 
He states generally 
that dissolution and degeneration occur, as well as 


answer are not very clear. 


progress, in evolution, and that these do in a way 
contribute to progress. According to the evidence 
before us ‘much at the lower level [of evolution] 
must be unmade that a richer entity at the higher 
level may be made.’ But he shrinks from applying 
this to sin, of which he says that it is ‘ purely 
retrogressive and in no valid sense contributory to 
progressive advance.’ What he makes of sin in 
the emergent evolutionary process we are unable, 
with the best will in the world, to make out clearly. 


- 


But, passing this, we come to closer quarters 
with his thought when we see what he means by 
He identifies it with the rational 
order of the cosmos. Not in the sense of suggesting 
it is impersonal, but in the sense that he discovers 
Divine Purpose identifiably with the rational order. 
Both are parts of his final synthesis, the concept 
of Divine Purpose ‘in spiritual regard,’ and rational 
order ‘in scientific regard.’ 


Divine Purpose. 


The question of 
personality comes up as applicable to God, and 
there is a most interesting and thoroughly sound 
discussion of the term. Dr. Morcan rightly dis- 
tinguishes personality from individuality. He 
finds the personality of God reflected and mani- 
fested in our human personalities, and, above all 
(and, we gather), finally in the personality of Christ. 
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But the question of the objective truth of this 
theory of a progressive manifestation of Divine 
purpose still remains, and the lecturer shirks no 
‘difficulty. A monist and naturalistic scientist 
might say, ‘I agree with your monism and with 
your naturalism, but I do not find your Divine 
purpose. It is only an imagination of yours 
imposed on the natural order.’ What does Dr. 
MorGAN say to that? Briefly, as we understand 
him, he says the reality of God stands very much 
where the reality of the outside world stands—on 
experience. We all accept the outside world as an 
objective fact. Idealism criticizes this and sweeps 
away an outward world. But idealism cannot 
disprove it, and we go on our way relying on our 
plain experience. Similarly, we all begin with a 
belief in God. Materialism criticizes this and sweeps 
away the concept of God as guiding events. But 
materialism cannot disprove it, and we go on our 
way relying on our plain experience. This experi- 
ence, if it is not necessitated by the facts, is in 
complete harmony with them and explains them 
better than any other conceivable theory. 


An event of much significance is the publication 
of the English translation by Dr. Herbert Dansy, 
of the Hebrew work Jesus of Nazareth, His Times, 
His Life, and His Teaching, by Joseph KLAUSNER, 
Ph.D. (Heidelberg), of Jerusalem (Allen & Unwin ; 
18s. net). In recent years the work of Montefiore, 
the Abrahams, Herford, and others has done much 
to help Jew and Christian to understand each 
other, and the process of mutual comprehension 
has been carried a long step forward by the publica- 
tion of an appreciation of Jesus by this accom- 
plished Jewish scholar. 


In his study of the Gospels Dr. KLAUSNER adopts 
critical methods. On such subjects as the Virgin 
Birth, miracles, and the physical resurrection of 
Jesus he writes as any Liberal Christian might 
write ; but to the gospel narrative as a whole he 
adopts a conservative rather than a radical attitude. 
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‘To cast wholesale doubt on the historicity of the 
Synoptic Gospels becomes more impossible the 
more widely we study all the branches of Judaism 
during the Second Temple’; that is, from the 
Return from Exile till the destruction of the 
Temple ‘in a.D. 70, or 70 C.E., as he prefers to 
put it. 


There are few subjects connected with the story 
of Jesus on which Dr. KLAusNER, with his know- 
ledge of the Jewish background, does not shed new 
light. In particular it is incumbent on all who 
would understand the Gospels to study the Jewish 
sects of the time of Christ, and the history that 
preceded the mission of Jesus, as seen in this book 
from the inside, not, as we usually study them, 
from the outside. Sometimes agreeing, at times 
doubting, not seldom strenuously disagreeing, we 
are carried eagerly on right to the end of the long 
volume by the sheer interest of the story as the 
author tells it. 

Dr. KiausNnER does his best—whether success- 
fully or not the reader must judge for himself—to 
absolve the Pharisees from any important share of 
the blame for the death of Jesus, a death the nature 
of which he describes with details of unforgettable 
horror. Why should the Pharisees put to death 
one who was Himself a Pharisee ? Whatever we 
may think about that, we agree that in the last 
critical days the conduct of the opposition to Jesus 
was largely in the hands of the priests. 


But the Beethusean High Priests, including all 
the infamous High Priests from the time of Herod 
(among them the Annas of the Gospels), were hated 
by the rank and file of the Jews with a deadly 
hatred ; witness a lampoon against them in the 
form of a street-ballad preserved in the Talmud 
which speaks of their ‘ clubs’ and their ‘ whisper- 
ings ’ or secret denouncements, and tells how their 
sons-in-law are Temple-officers, and their servants 
beat the people with their staves. It was they, and 
not the Pharisees, who ordered the arrest of Jesus, 
and conducted His ‘ trial’ as we are accustomed to 
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call it (though according to Dr. KLAUSNER it was 
only a preliminary inquiry, the trial by Pilate being 
the only trial). 


We may also agree that from the earliest times 
Christians tried to minimize the part played in the 
condemnation and crucifixion of Jesus by Pilate, 
the object being to throw the whole responsibility 
on the Jews. We see this tendency at work even 
in the pages of the New Testament. Dr. KLAUSNER 
here is trying to do far more than merely score a 
point in historical criticism. No Christian can be 
unmoved by the plea he rests on his argument. ‘ The 
Jews, as a nation, were far less guilty of the death 
of Jesus than the Greeks, as a nation, were guilty 
of the death of Socrates; but who now would 
think of avenging the blood of Socrates the Greek 
upon his countrymen, the present Greek race? 
Yet these nineteen hundred years past the world 
has gone on avenging the blood of Jesus the Jew 
upon his countrymen, the Jews, who have already 
paid the penalty, and still go on paying the penalty 
in rivers and torrents of blood.’ 


Of great interest is the study of Judas, the one 
Judean among the Twelve. At first an enthusi- 
astic follower of Jesus, he yet, to begin with, saw 
in Him nothing more than a Pharisaic Rabbi or 
Jewish prophet ; but when, at Cesarea Philippi, 
Jesus accepted Peter’s ascription of Messiahship, 
Judas expected that Jesus would publicly vindicate 
His claims by mighty works. 


The event did not justify this expectation. Far 
from subduing His enemies, Jesus was afraid of 
them, and sought to evade them. He was not 
always successful even in healing the sick. He 
blew hot and cold in His attitude to the Law, to 
Cesar, to the Temple. He told His followers not to 
strive against evil, yet He Himself expelled from the 
precincts of the Temple the traffickers and money- 
changers. The rich ruler was told to divide his all 
among the poor: Jesus Himself accepted anointing 
with expensive unguents. He could only be a false 
Messiah, and the Law ordained that such should 
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be put to death without pity, compassion, or 


forgiveness. 


The section of the book to which Christian 


readers will turn with greatest interest is that in 
which Dr. KLAuUSNER tries to explain why the Jews 
continue to reject Jesus. Jesus taught that new 
wine needs new wine-skins. 


ceremonial laws, though not with the scrupulousness 
and pedantry of the Pharisees. 


the Scribes. 
faithfulness were to be satisfied without neglecting 
the most rigorous demands of the tithing system. 
But by concentrating on the ethical, He in effect 


undermined the Jewish Law as Jewish Law, for is — 


there not but one moral law for all nations alike? 
In singling out from the Law the elements that were 
most universal and least characteristically Jewish, 


He struck a staggering blow at the Jewish | 


nation. 

In Dr. KLausNER’s judgment, Jesus did not 
realize that Judaism was a way of life. We are 
accustomed to laugh at the hair-splitting sophistry 
and casuistry of the Scribes; but this was only a 
regrettable development of a great truth that the 
Jews held, that religion is life and that life must 
be sanctified by religion. Far from enlarging the 
knowledge, art, and culture of His nation, Jesus 
despised their politics (‘ Cesar’s to Cesar, but God’s 
to God ’), ignored the claims of civil justice (‘ resist 
not evil’), and by His insistence on poverty removed 
that economic basis on which alone culture can be 
built. 

For a tiny nation, struggling as the Jews then 
were to save their great ideals from sinking into the 
broad sea of heathen culture, striving to realize 
the moral ideals of the prophets in civil life and in 
the present world, the teaching of Jesus seemed 
nothing but an abnormal and dangerous fantasy. 
‘Judaism brought forth Christianity in its first 
form (the teaching of Jesus), but it thrust aside its 


It is true that He ~ 
Himself, till the last night of His life, obeyed the © 


He spoke respect- | 
fully of the Temple, the altar, the offering of gifts, 
The claims of justice and mercy and | 
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daughter when it saw that she would slay the 
mother with a deadly kiss.’ 


Jesus believed He was the Messiah and was sure 
that the Kingdom of God was near. Had He not 
held both beliefs, He could never have taught His 
extremist and individualistic ethics, fitted only for 
the needs of the oppressed and the down-trodden 
in that terrible epoch when ‘all the nations were 
writhing in the claws of the cruel and voracious 
Roman eagle.’ 

All this means at least a great clearing of the 
issue. It is much gained that we know how the 
story of Jesus seems to a Jew of the ability, the 


ap. 
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learning, and the fine type of mind that this book 
reveals. It is much that Dr. KLausnEx, speaking 
with an authority which does not always lie behind 
such statements, acknowledges that ‘in his ethical 
code there is a sublimity of distinctiveness and 
originality in form unparalleled in any other 
Hebrew ethical code.’ In view of the past and 
present attitude of a large part of Christendom to 
the Jews, can we wonder that men like Dr. 
KLAUSNER approach the study of the Christ 
with the conviction that any creed that would 
weaken the bonds that hold together this wonder- 
ful people, that would tend to their absorption 
the tpso facto self-con- 


among Gentiles, is 


demned ? 


The Parable of (Be Mounds. 


By THE REVEREND J. G. Simpson, D.D., Canon or St. Paut’s. 


Tue Parable of the Pounds, according to Luke, who 
alone records it, was spoken by the Lord at Jericho 
between the incident of Zacchzus and the resump- 
tion of His interrupted progress towards Jerusalem. 
The figure may have been originally suggested by a 
palace which Archelaus had built in Jericho, and 
which remained to meet the observant eye of Jesus 
many years after the territory of this unfortunate 
son of Herod the Great had been absorbed in the 
Roman province of Syria. All commentators agree 
in pointing to the ‘ambassage’ sent by the dis- 
affected citizens of the nobleman to resist his claims 
as recalling the Jewish deputation which in a.D. 4 
went to Rome, whither Archelaus had himself gone 
to obtain imperial recognition as successor to Herod 
the Great. But, however suggested, the idea re- 
mained in the mind of Jesus throughout the closing 
days of His ministry. The point of attachment 
to the historical incident disappears after the first 
parable. We hear no more of the nobleman seeking 
a kingdom and his subsequent dealing with the 
citizens. It is the purely imaginative develop- 
ment, concerning the relations of the master with 
his household, that. finds further application, not 
only in the Parable of the Talents (Mt 25140), 
but in that of the Household (Mk 13*4-*’), and in 


the similitude of the slaves waiting with loins girt 
and lamps burning for the master returning from 
a wedding feast (Lk 1235-4), 

In considering the Parable of the Pounds it is 
important not to omit the two narratives, by which 
our Lord enforces the obligation of a dutiful vigil- 
ance. The one comes from the entirely inde- 
pendent tradition of Mark; and neither can by 
any stretch of imagination be treated as a variant 
of the Pounds. With the Parable of the Talents 
it is otherwise. The superficial reader, familiar 
only with the one parable, would not be unlikely to 
suppose, when confronted with the other, that he 
had read it before. True talents are not pounds, 
And if, as is probable, Matthew has been read 
first, Luke seems to break the unity of the narrative, 
by inserting what looks as though it ought to form 
the subject of an independent parable, the irrelevant 
account of the citizens. The rest, however, it is 
not unnatural to think, must be just one story 
assigned to different contexts. 

When we turn from the superficial impressions 
of the casual reader to the careful investigations 
of the scientific critic, certain phenomena are ex- 
hibited, as the two narratives are set side by side 
and minutely compared one with another, for 
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example, in Rushbrooke’s Synopticon. For some 
two-thirds of the way the verbal correspondence is 
not great. Moreover, the whole of that portion of 
the Lucan narrative which deals with the citizens 
may be set aside as having nothing remotely like 
it in Matthew. But, apart from this, the verbal 
correspondence of the last third of the two narra- 
tives, dealing with the final reckoning and the 
conversation between the master and the unprofit- 
able servant, is so close that both must be held 
to incorporate the same source. This would, of 
course, be the document commonly called Q. The 
former part of the narrative, when the divergence 
is too great to admit of derivation from a single 
source, is explained by one of the latest writers on 
the Synoptic problem, Canon Streeter, on the theory 
that, while Luke’s Parable of the Pounds represents 
Q, the compiler of our Matthew, in giving the 
Parable of the Talents, followed in the main a 
source of his own, which he was combining with 
Mark and Q to produce the Gospel as we know it, 
and conflated or ran together the two forms of the 
story that lay before him. 

Now this may come to be accepted as an accurate 
account of the matter, and we need not be con- 
cerned to dispute it. It is held that conflation 
belongs to Matthew’s method, and that here we 
have only one instance of a general habit. What 
this theory does not establish is that the two parables, 
conflated though they may be, represent in the 
first instance independent traditions of a single 
discourse. When all allowances have been made 
for the causes which differentiate reports of a single 
utterance, transforming as they not infrequently 
are, the divergences in the present instance, which 
will become apparent as we proceed, are really too 
wide to enable us to assign two parables, each of 
which has its peculiar teaching, to a common 
original. It is here that the other parables, which, 
though built on the conception of the master and 
the household, differ too materially from both the 
Pounds and the Talents to be in any way identified 
with either, help us to understand the true relation 
of the latter, the one to the other. The figure 
common to all four burnt itself into the imagina- 
tion of Jesus as a telling expression of the situation 
soon to be established by ‘ his exodus which he was 
about to accomplish at Jerusalem.’ Again and 
again He used it to prepare His followers for the 
position of trial and responsibility in which, when 
they least expected it, He was about to place them. 
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After the first day at Jericho nothing further is 
said in this connexion about the open enemies of 
Christ, whose existence is as difficult a factor in 
the situation to be created by the passing of the 
Master as the new conditions which this event 
would impose upon His own disciples. But other 
parts of the parable reappear to emphasize in the 
manner of a great teacher aspects which do not 
sufficiently appear in the first presentation of it. 
Most conspicuously is this the case in the Parable 
of the Talents, which appears to retell one side of 
the Parable of the Pounds only to throw an entirely 
new light upon the picture. There may have been 
conflation, assimilating the two narratives. But 
it is not at all necessary to postulate this in order 
to account for the striking resemblances in form 
and language. No one accustomed to public 
speech can have failed to observe how structure 
and phrase, once formed in the mind, will reproduce 
themselves almost without conscious effort in de- 
liverances which recur to the same circle of ideas. 
The occasion of the Parable of the Pounds, from 
which, as we judge, the series starts and which is 
the widest of all in its scope, is the words spoken of 
Zaccheus, after he had entertained Jesus in his 
house. ‘To-day is salvation come to this house.’ 
‘ As they heard these words,’ we read, Jesus ‘ added’ 
to this significant declaration some further speech, 
and that speech took the form of ‘this parable.’ 
Where was it uttered? Under the roof of the 
chief publican or in the open street ? The phrase 
‘this house’ would suggest the former. The 
necessities of the situation almost compel the latter. 
The whole episode of the brief halt at Jericho is 
dramatic. Word of the approach of the Prophet 
of Nazareth had reached the city, before He crossed 
the ford of Jordan, through which what was both 
a great trade route and a pilgrim way led direct to 
its gates. Crowds had awaited His coming, attracted 
not only by the fame of the Nazarene Prophet, but 
by the rumours of the plot for His destruction 
already afoot not more than eighteen miles away 
among the priestly rulers of Jerusalem. Jesus 
Himself had apparently not intended to stop, but 
to go straight on with the caravan of pilgrims to 
the Holy City. As He was ‘ passing through’ He 
caught sight of Zaccheus in the sycamore and 
proclaimed His intention of ‘ abiding’ at his house. 
What now occurred was unpremeditated and 
impressive because of its dramatic reality. At 
the end of the great interlude, Jesus resumed His 
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march. ‘When he had thus spoken,’ when He 
had finished the parable, He went on before going 
up to Jerusalem. We conclude, therefore, that 
Zaccheus made the confession, which sealed and 
certified his change of heart not within but before 
the doors of his dwelling, in presence not of the 
select company gathered’ inside but of the whole 
community, which this man had wronged, and of 
the attendant crowd, who would see in his con- 
version a signal instance of the success of a mission 
the purpose of which was to seek and to save, to 
gather into the kingdom, the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel. 

The mood of the multitude, the revival of those 
confident expectations, which the knowledge of 
what was at that moment proceeding in the official 
world at Jerusalem had challenged, rendered some 
further speech on the part of Jesus imperatively 
necessary. ‘They supposed that the kingdom of 
God would immediately appear.’ The hope that 
the power of Jesus would rise superior to the plots 
of the hierarchy and that the triumphal procession 
to the capital preluded the restoration within a 
few days of the throne of David was destined to 
be rudely shattered. None knew this better than 
Jesus Himself. He did not share the popular 
illusion. ‘The Son of Man,’ He had said to His 
disciples, ‘ shall be delivered up into the hands of 
men’ (Lk 9%). That the Lord had shared the 
apocalyptic hopes of His age, a view that will be 
familiar to all readers of Schweitzer’s Quest of the 
Historical Jesus, seems to be refuted by what He 
now feels it incumbent upon Him to say. For 
even if after three days He should rise again, it was 
no swift and sudden reversal of the fate of death 
which He anticipated. The people expected that 
the kingdom would immediately appear. Jesus 
knew that He was starting on a journey to ‘a far 
country,’ ‘from whose bourne’ in the common 
experience of mankind ‘no traveller returns.’ 
There He has business to transact, which is His 
immediate concern. Some day He will return. 
Meanwhile He goes to prosecute His claim and 
‘to receive for himself a kingdom.’ 

This is an announcement which cannot be made 
in specific terms. They will not be understood. 
Nor will the position of affairs admit of plain 
speech. He must use the familiar method of parable, 
that such only as have ears to hear may hear, and 
that, when the catastrophe comes, all may recog- 
nize that it was not unforeseen. The scope of the 
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parable takes in the whole of the situation which 
will be created by Christ’s parting. There are the 
followers whom He leaves behind and the foes who 
are responsible for His death. The latter were 
not unrepresented in the audience. The spirit 
that refused Him had been manifested in the 
murmurs which had greeted His entrance to the 
house of Zacchzus. That neither party shall be 
omitted is at once secured by the designation of 
the principal figure in the parable, not as a house- 
holder taking a journey, but as ‘a certain nobleman ’ 
who goes to claim a kingdom. In the subsequent 
discourses he is no longer so described. They 
develop only one-half of the original parable, in 
which the domestic relations are alone material. 
Here, on the other hand, the two sides are closely 
riveted not only by their common relation to the 
leading personage, but by the structure of the 
story itself. ‘ He called ten servants of his,’ so it 
opens; ‘but his citizens hated him.’ And the 
conclusion presents an intentional contrast between 
the treatment of the unsatisfactory servant and the 
implacable enemies. ‘Take away from him the 
pound ... howbeit these mine enemies . . . slay 
them before me.’ 

It is a real misfortune that those insignificant 
pounds should have given their name to this great 
parable, to the almost entire neglect of that more 
tremendous side of it, which has no-place in the 
title at all and has come to be regarded almost as 
a clumsy interpolation. It is the Parable of the 
Talents, no doubt, that is responsible for this. 
But if the first fact to which Calvary testifies is 
the redeeming love of God, the second is His rejec- 
tion by His own people. If through death Jesus 
has passed into the Holy Place, there to appear 
in the presence of God for us, presenting His claim 
to the kingdom, it is also true that ‘his citizens 
hated him, and sent an ambassage after him.’ If 
the Cross is the symbol of the heavenly intercession, 
it also abides as an advocatus diaboli, the claim of 
those who in crucifying the Lord of glory declared, 
‘We will not have this man to rule over us.’ The 
unbelief of the Chosen People was the first and most 
deadly enemy that the gospel had to encounter. 
It constituted a problem for the Apostle Paul. If 
the Cross is still ‘a stone of stumbling’ to the Jew, 
the Great Refusal, of which it is the witness, is 
still ‘a rock of offence’ to the faith of a Christian. 
That Jesus looked this fact in the face is to be read 
in this parable. He was not going to triumph 
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over it, as by a miracle, when He reached Jerusalem. 
Faith must endure until the Parousia. In the last 
sentence of the parable we already feel some of the 
awe with which the Epistle to the Romans invests 
the delay of the penalty, which at long last over- 
takes the man who treasures up for himself ‘ wrath 
in the day of wrath, and revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God.’ 

One thing more remains to be said before leaving 
this part of the subject. The Matthzan Parable of 
the Wicked Husbandmen fills out the teaching of 
this Parable on the side of the citizens, as does the 
Parable of the Talents on the side of the servants. 
The citizens are condemned because they sent ‘ an 
ambassage.’ But were they not entitled to do 
this? Did not the event justify the Jews in 
protesting against Archelaus? Their suit was 
rejected by the emperor, who made the claimant 
king on probation with the interim title of ethnarch. 
But he had soon to depose him. The Jews, who 
rejected Christ, were wrong in fact. Yet, if they 
were not intellectually convinced of His claim, if 
they were, as they still are, unable to accept the 
proposition that He is Messiah or Son of God, not 
to speak of the ecclesiastical dogma of God the 
Son, is it not the odium theologicum, the charac- 
teristic vice of churchmen, refusing to tolerate 
‘honest doubt’ and exalting correct belief as the 
highest virtue, which assigns the Jew to perdition 
on the score of unbelief ? If this impression should 
happen to be left by the Parable of the Pounds, it is 
at once dispelled by the Wicked Husbandmen. 
The sin that crucified Christ was not a mistaken 
view of His Person, but a moral antagonism to 
His Spirit. The same evil spirit that persecuted 
the prophets, beating one and killing another and 
stoning another, refused to reverence the Son, 
casting Him out and killing Him. Only in propor- 
tion as the nation identified itself with this sin 
did judgment fall upon it. The only sin that is 
eternal is blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. 

Turning now to the other and more familiar side 
of the parable, the first and, in view of the general 
purpose of the whole, the most important thing to 
observe is that our Lord does not conceive of His 
Death and Resurrection as an interruption of human 
affairs and an arrest of the current of history. 
From the point of view of the visible world, they 
are the first stages in His absence. ‘ He called ten 
servants (slaves), and gave them ten pounds, and 
said unto them, Trade ye herewith till I come.’ 
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The Parousia is, of course, essential to the scheme, 
but it is indefinite and must not preoccupy the 
mind to the detriment of ‘the daily round, the 
common task.’ The servants are to make five, 
ten, or, if it may be, twenty pounds by the diligent 
employment of one; and this would demand con- 
centration upon the matter in hand. The tendency 
of the apocalyptic expectation was precisely the 
reverse. People anticipated a gala. The disciples 
were distributing places in the coming kingdom. 
The primitive Christian community ‘ had all things 
common,’ not because they sought to establish a 
new social order, but because possessions had for 
them no long distance values. Even Paul thought 
it was not good to marry because the time was 
short, and at Thessalonica some of his converts 
became busybodies, working not at all. We may 
not assume that Jesus consciously anticipated the 
generations that have elapsed, and may yet elapse, 
before His Coming. But to represent Him as 
encouraging a habit of mind which sits loosely 
to mundane affairs either in anticipation of the 
Parousia or because the things of Time are evan- 
escent in view of the things that are eternal, is to 
neglect or misinterpret the impressive teaching of 
this parable. 

It is instructive to compare the Parable of the 
Pounds with that of the Talents, in respect of the 
trust committed to the servants and the issues 
resulting from it. In the former there are ten 
servants, of whom only three, taken as typical, 
ultimately function in the story. The latter 
acquires greater symmetry, as would be natural 
in the retelling of a tale, by dismissing the super- 
fluous seven. Both exhibit the man, who declines 
the venture, as the only failure. But we reach a 
more important distinction when we come to con- 
sider what in each case is the nature and amount 
of the trust. Each of the ten receives a mina 
(tr. ‘ pound’), equivalent to some £4 sterling. The 
sum is first of all small. It is actually described 
in the story as ‘a very little thing, as though the 
Lord were content to assume the trivial character 
of all earthly things. And secondly; the sum is 
equal in every case, and therefore arbitrary. In 
reality we are not equal either in opportunity or 
capacity. These two facts taken together, the 
triviality and the arbitrary character of the amount 
involved, place all the emphasis upon the issue, 
the proportion between the result achieved here, 
and, not so much the reward, as the responsibility 
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to be conferred hereafter. Life is thus presented 
as a test of character, as what Butler calls a state 
of probation. If this does not by any means 
exhaust its values, to produce men and women 
‘who make some conscience of what they do’ is 
incomparably its most important aspect. Work 
as in the great Taskmaster’s eye. 

If, however, this teaching stood alone, it is 
obvious that by the undiscerning it might be 
developed in the direction, not of gospel freedom, 
but of Pharisaic legalism. The balance is restored 
by the Parable of the Talents. Here the man, 
‘going into another country, calls his servants 
and delivers to them, not mere test money, but 


‘his goods.’ He turns over his affairs to their 
management. This brings us back to reality at 
once. We are not merely submitting to a trial of 


character, but are carrying on for God. Present 
opportunities may be contrasted with larger ones 
yet to come, as ‘ few things’ with ‘ many things,’ 
but they cannot be described as the infinitely small, 
because they all belong to the ‘one increasing 
purpose.’ In the distribution of these responsi- 
bilities we are dealing with talents, with what in 
terms of English money are hundreds and thousands 
as compared with three or four treasury notes. 


apt 
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The problems of life have an intrinsic worth apart 
altogether from their reflex action upon individual 
character. The zest with which we encounter 
them depends upon the contribution we are per- 
mitted to make to the development of the kingdom, 
which does not cease while the Master is in ‘ another 
country.’ Once again, the parable sets us in the 
real world. Endowment is not equal. ‘ Each 
according to his several ability.’ And just as the 
truth here brought out is complementary to what 
is expressed in the Parable of the Pounds, so is it 
with the outcome of what in one case is a test, in 
the other a trust. The fate of the defaulter is 
represented in a manner which is almost contra- 
dictory. In the Pounds he suffers loss, but is him- 
self saved. In the Talents, he is cast into the outer 
darkness, the faithless and unbelieving sharing the 
doom of the abominable, of the king’s enemies in 
the other parable. There is a corresponding change 
in the lot assigned to the successful traders. They 
who before were admitted to varying degrees of 
higher service, now enter without difference or 
inequality into the joy of their common Lord. 
Fidelity, which is Faith in action, neither asks 
nor receives any higher reward than a fellowship 
which itself is the fullness of felicity. 


Riterature. 


THE DATE OF THE EXODUS. 


BRoADLy speaking, there are three possible dates 
for the Exodus—about 1445 B.c., or a century 
later, or rather more than a century later still. 
Much can be said, or at least has been said, for 
each of these dates, and the third in particular, 
about 1225, has enjoyed a large measure of popu- 
larity. Mr. J. W. Jack, M.A., in The Date of the 
Exodus (T. & T. Clark; 1os. net), has put in a 
well-informed and skilfully reasoned plea for the 
earliest of these dates, and in the course of his 
argument, which is conducted along many separate 
lines, critical, historical, archzological, and philo- 
logical, he traverses with much detail the history 
of the second millennium s.c. where it impinges 
upon the story of the Hebrews or their ancestors, 
and incidentally gives us a living picture of the 
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complex world of the ancient East, in which 
Hittites, Amorites, Habiru, Egyptians, and others 
jostled each other. A vast amount of valuable 
information is here brought together which could 
not be so conveniently found elsewhere. 

But it is all made contributory to the defence of 
a date for the Exodus in the fifteenth century B.¢; 
The Pharaoh of the Oppression is not Rameses 11. 
but Thutmose 111., and the Pharaoh of the Exodus 
is Amenhotep 1., in whose reign Israelites left 
Egypt about 1445, effecting their entry into Canaan 
about or shortly after 1400. The period reflected 
in the Tell el-Amarna letters (1400-1366) saw the 
slackening hold of Egypt upon Syria and Palestine, 
especially during the reign of the reforming king 
Akhen-aten, and Egypt’s inability to stem the 
invasion of the Habiru who were attacking Palestine 
from the south, as theirskinsmen the Sa-Gaz had 
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done from the north-east. These Habiru Mr. Jack 
believes to be none other than the Hebrews, and 
their attack was part of a great Semitic movement 
which was pressing in from many sides upon 
Canaan. In two peculiarly interesting chapters 
the writer raises the question whether Jahwism 
is at all indebted to Atenism—a question which 
he answers with a very decided negative. He 
thinks that the reform of Akhen-aten was nothing 
like so impressive or revolutionary as is commonly 
supposed, and that many current representations 
of it are sentimental and exaggerated. Mr. Jack 
takes the Bible chronology more seriously than 
many scholars do, but it is no unimportant point 
in his favour that, while his conclusions square 
with the known facts of the general history of the 
millennium in question, they are also in substantial 
agreement with the Biblical chronology. Mr. Jack 
makes the Israelites enter Egypt about 1875 (just 
215 years after the migration of Abraham and the 
. Hebrew clans into Canaan), and under Moses, who 
was born about 1500, he makes them leave Egypt 
480 years before the foundation of Solomon’s 
temple, which he puts at 965 B.c. The book, which 
has several useful maps, is a brilliant contribution, 
as lucid as it is learned, to one of the most perplex- 
ing and controverted problems within the field of 
the Old Testament. 


THE POETRY OF OUR LORD. 


The late Professor C. F. Burney, M.A., D.Litt., 
whose death a year ago was a grievous loss to 
Semitic scholarship, had prepared a volume on 
The Poetry of our Lord, which has just been pub- 
lished by the Clarendon Press at 15s. net. It isa 
fine blend of the technical and the popular, and 
most of it would be read with interest by any real 
student of literary form. Dr. Burney begins by 
discussing the formal characteristics of Hebrew 
poetry—its various kinds of parallelism and 
rhythm—which he refreshingly illustrates by un- 
hackneyed examples. Nowhere within the same 
brief compass are the principles that govern Hebrew 
rhythm so lucidly set forth. 

All this, however, is only preparatory to his 
discussion of the poetry of our Lord, which he 
finds to pervade the discourses—not only in the 
Synoptists but in the Fourth Gospel. This, indeed, 
is one of the most striking results of the argument, 
that the application of the metrical test goes a 
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long way to confirm the substantial authenticity 


of many of the utterances in this Gospel, and 
notably of the Last Discourses in chs. 14-16, — 
which exhibit the same rhythm as characterizes — 
the calm and measured instruction addressed to 


the inner circle of the disciples in the Synoptists. 
One of the characteristic features of the poetry of 


our Lord is its antithetic parallelism, a feature — 


which carries us back as nearly as may be to His — 


ipsissima verba, The use of rhyme, doubtless for 
mnemonic purposes, is another characteristic of 
the poetry, which is illustrated by the Lord’s 


Prayer; and here, as frequently elsewhere, Dr.” 
Burney heightens the probability of his con- | 


clusions by translating the poetry back into Galilean 
Aramaic (printed in English characters), so that 
we can test those conclusions for ourselves. The 
metrical test sometimes curiously corroborates, 


sometimes modifies, the conclusions of criticism | 


reached along other lines. By this test Matthew 
is found to have occasionally preserved sayings 
in a more original form than Luke, and both 
Matthew and Luke would seem to have had access 
to a source more original than Mark. For example, 


after ‘the poor ye have always with you,’ the © 


sentence in Mark, ‘and whenever ye will ye can do 
them good,’ is revealed by the metrical test to be 
a gloss, which spoils the parallelism. The same 
test reveals the words ‘in spirit’ after ‘ blessed 
are the poor ’ in Mt 5% to be likewise a gloss. There 
is hardly any Semitic type in the book: the Hebrew 
and Aramaic words are throughout transliterated, 
and the argument is made as convincing as skilful 
presentation and beautiful printing can make it. 
Students of New Testament criticism can no more 
afford to neglect this book than students of literary 
form. 


THE ETHICS OF THE GOSPEL. 


The Rev. F. A. M. Spencer, B.D., has published 
a book on The Ethics of the Gospel (Allen & Unwin ; 
7s. 6d. net). Within the scope which he is able to 
allow himself Mr. Spencer treats his subject ad- 
mirably. He writes clearly and tersely ; he never 
minimizes difficulties ; his whole style and method 
of approach to his subject are modern, and his 
conclusions impress one with their sanity. This is 
a book for students who have chosen Christ’s 
ethical teaching for discussion in their study circles, 
or for those who have to prepare addresses on the 
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foundations of ethics; stages in the moral life, 


Christ’s teaching on non-resistance, on riches, on 
marriage—to quote only a few of the chapters of 
the book. 

In his chapter on Christ’s teaching concerning 
riches, after dealing with a number of subsidiary 
points, Mr. Spencer says: ‘The teaching of Jesus 
on wealth reaches its climax in the declaration that, 
in a human way of speaking, the possession of riches 
constitutes an insuperable bar to entrance into 
God’s Kingdom.’ How is the Church to under- 
stand and apply this teaching, he asks? Is it 
not going to acknowledge that ‘wealth gives 
some of the finest faculties and opportunities for 
influence, beauty, knowledge ; and in contrast to it 
_ poverty becomes almost a crime’? Is it going to 
hold that the Kingdom of God ‘ is to be won by the 
proper use of wealth or by the surrender of it’? 
He finds that there are certain considerations to be 
taken into account in applying Christ’s saying, ‘ It 
is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
God,’ to modern conditions. They are these: ‘ It 
is easier now than when He spoke to enter into 
God’s Kingdom. Else to what purpose have been 
His Death and Resurrection and the Church with 
its Sacraments and the whole of Christianity ? 
Wealth is exceedingly corrupting if the young are 
encouraged from their earliest years to use it 
selfishly and self-indulgently. It is less so if, being 
brought up under Christian influence, they are 
instructed and disciplined to use it for the general 
good and without pampering themselves. This is 
one meaning of the remark wherewith He sought to 
allay the disciples’ agitation: ‘‘ With men it is im- 
possible, but not with God: for with God all things 
are possible.” God has worked the miracle by the 
Redemption of the world through Christ. 

‘Secondly, we may observe that there was at 
least one wealthy man whom Jesus commended, 
namely Zaccheus. .. . 

‘And then, thirdly, we must bear in mind that 
some persons occupying responsible positions, 
entailing considerable expenditure, may out of 
large incomes have comparatively little to spend on 
themselves, and so are not strictly to be accounted 
rich. 

‘ But with all such explanations and qualifications, 
Our Lord’s teaching on wealth is truly formidable, 
and its neglect one of the main scandals of Christen- 
dom down the ages. It is dangerous to own much 
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in excess of the average amount of property or to 
receive much over the average income. Why so? 
Because of the strong temptation to spend on one- 
self more than the average ; in other words, to act 
as if one’s own comfort, amusement, magnificence, 
were of more importance in the Universe than that 
the starving should be fed, the sick and diseased 
cared for and cured, the degraded uplifted, the 
stunted bodies and souls of myriads of God’s 
children given fresh air and sunshine and knowledge 
and the sight of beautiful things, and the many 
millions on the earth yet in the gloom of heathen- 
dom told the good news of Christ. In the last 
resort, it is not having a great amount of money 
that matters ; it is the inhuman selfishness of spend- 
ing the greater portion of it on oneself that ex- 
cludes from the Kingdom of Heaven. And though 
men use their riches largely or even mostly for their 
families, this mitigation of their own egoism is at 
the cost of corrupting the characters of those whom 
they hold most dear,’ 


THE REFORMATION. 


There are not many in our time competent and 
willing to speak a good word for the Reformers and 
their literature. The dust lies undisturbed on 
their polemical treatises and catechisms, while the 
men themselves are but grim and shadowy figures. 
The downrightness of Luther and the austerity of 
Calvin and Knox make little appeal to an age 
whose heart is given to softness and sentiment. 
One cannot be too grateful, therefore, for the 
appearance of The Reformation in its Literature, 
being thirteen lectures by the late Dr. Smellie 
(Melrose ; 1os. 6d. net). One would not care to 
call Dr. Smellie a champion of the Reformers, for 
the word might suggest pugnacity, and Dr. Smellie 
could never be pugnacious. But he is a most 
persuasive pleader and a convincing advocate. It 
would be difficult to name any one more com- 
petent to handle this great theme than he was. 
Alas, that the past tense must now be used! 
Where else could be found so rare a combination 
of sweetness and light, of learning and devotion, of 
scholarship and humility, of industry and sound 
judgment, of wide sympathy and mellow wisdom, 
in short, of all the qualities that fit a man to interpret 
human history and make it live again ? 

And the Reformers do live again in this most 
admirable book. Erasmus and Luther, Calvin 
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and Knox, Melanchthon, Tindale, Patrick Hamil- 
ton—to mention but the chief—with last of all, in 
strange company some will think, Blaise Pascal, 
they are all here. In miniature, of course, but each 
one cut as clear as a cameo, and, what is better, 
showing each man human to the red heart of him. 
There is more of real portraiture in these pages than 
in a multitude of ponderous histories and full- 
length biographies. Having shown us the men, 
Dr. Smellie proceeds to introduce us to their works. 
The Loci Communes, the Institutes and the 
Ordonnances, the Heidelberg Catechism, Patrick’s 
Places and Knox’s Confession—we ask in our 
ignorance, ‘ Can these dry bones live?’ But under 
the wise and gentle guidance of Dr. Smellie we find 
that the lines are falling unto us in pleasant places, 
and that we are being brought into a goodly 
heritage. Why did not the shepherds of our youth 
lead us into these rich pastures ? 

Dr. Smellie is a convinced Calvinist, and he has 
things to say that help the reader to understand 
the strength and reasonableness of Calvin’s system. 
He may shrink, as he confesses he does, from 
following Calvin all the way on Predestination, but 
he will have no word of reproach. ‘I bid you 
recollect how John Calvin feared as he entered into 
this cloud, how he carried into its shadow his un- 
shakable conviction of the absolute rectitude and 
holiness and perfection of the Lord with Whom he 
had to do, and how he went steadfastly forward 
because to his mind and his conscience there was 
no other path for him to take. Most of us are 
afraid to cling to truth and to commend and praise 
her, when she comes to us with bitter acids in her 
cup and with a sharp sword in her hand ; but Calvin 
had no such cowardice; the cup and the sword 
amazed him, but he did not dream of turning back 
from them or of putting them away.’ A prince 
among Christian thinkers, of whom the Council 
of Geneva said, that ‘God gave him a character of 
great majesty.’ 

It is manifest that Dr. Smellie has a natural 
drawing to the scholarly and gentle Melanchthon, 
lovable even in his weaknesses. But he delights 
to find tender strains also in men of sterner mould, 
even in Knox, that ‘woman-hearted warrior,’ 
whose heart yearned over ‘personis of honestie 
fallin into decay and penuritie’ and over ‘the 
lauboraris and manuraris of the ground, who, by 
these cruell beastis the Papistis, have been so 
oppressit, that thair life to thame has been dolorus 
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And he records with infinite relish 
of Melanchthon, ‘A 


and_ bitter.’ 
Calvin’s tender memory 


hundred times, worn out with fatigue and over- — 
whelmed with care, thou didst lay thy head upon ~ 
my breast, and say, “‘ Would to God that I might — 


die here!” And I, times without number since 
then, have earnestly desired that it had been granted 
us to be together. Certainly thou wouldst have 


been more valiant to face danger, and stronger to — 
despise hatred, and bolder to disregard false accusa- _ 
tions.’ It is a pleasing picture, Luther’s gentle — 
Philip leaning on Calvin’s breast, like a storm- — 


driven dove sheltering in some cleft of the rock. - 


All which things help us to realize how rich and 


vivid life must have been in that great time when © 


men went forth, amid much tribulation, preaching 


the ‘good, merry, glad, and joyful tidings, that 
maketh a man’s heart glad, and maketh him sing, 
dance, and leap for joy.’ They help to bring back 


something of the flavour and fragrance of the ~ 


Reformation, ‘when that Reformation was in its 
blossoming and gracious spring-time.’ 


BANTU NOMADS. 


It seems a far cry to the days of Robert Moffat, 
David Livingstone, and John Mackenzie, who lived 
and laboured so zealously for the Bechuana tribes 


of South Africa, and even to the time when Mac- __ 


kenzie had so difficult a task to persuade the British 
Government to establish the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate. But here Among the Bantu Nomads, 


by Mr. J. Tom Brown (Seeley, Service ; 21s. net), | 


we have the full and intimate record of one who 
lived among the Bechuana from 1885 until 1924, 
and died in the summer of last year. Professor 
A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, M.A., occupant of the 
Chair of Social Anthropology in the South African 
University in Cape Town, says truly that by far 
the greater part of the information about native 
life in South Africa that we possess has been collected 
by our missionaries. Mr. Brown had from the first 
regarded it as an essential part of his Christian 
missionary work among the Bantu tribes to study 
and get to know the real meaning of their social 
customs, and especially their initiation rites and 
ceremonies, conducted as these always are with 
extraordinary elaboration and solemnity. The 
length of Mr. Brown’s experience and the care and 
skill with which his investigations and study were 
conducted will secure for this record an exceptional 
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place. The language of the Bechuana people, he 
Says, is very rich in proverbs and wise sayings. 
He justifies this by publishing a literal translation of 
about a hundred of these which might be regarded as 
the fount of the proverbial wisdom current among 
ourselves. 


There are many ways of promoting international 
goodwill, and one of the most effective is by educa- 
tion. But Dr. Jonathan F. Scott has been con- 
vinced, by extensive reading of school text-books in 
various countries and by equally extensive travel, 
that at present education is rather a menace to 
peace than otherwise. In an elaborate thesis, The 
Menace of Nationalism in Education (Allen & Unwin; 
6s. 6d. net), he examines the text-books of various 
countries and finds in all of them the inculcation 
of a narrow nationalism which is itself a prevention 
of that goodwill out of which peace must come, 
Britain is least guilty in this respect. France, 
perhaps, least innocent. But of the three Germany’s 
nationalism is most deeply rooted. All this may 
be true, but the impatient citizen asks of Dr. Scott 
some positive suggestions for amelioration. And 
we greatly fear his impatience will not be assuaged 
by the constructive part of Dr. Scott’s book. He 
has not many suggestions to offer, and among the 
few there are not any that seem to us at all feasible. 
The inspection of school text-books by the League 
of Nations strikes us as rather ridiculous, and 
similarly the actual production of such text-books 
under the auspices of the League. The truth is 
that Dr. Scott, like many other doctors of another 
persuasion, is better at diagnosis than at cure. We 
are all anxious to find short cuts to El Dorado. 
But there are no short cuts to that delectable land. 
And peace will come when people are peaceful, 
when the spirit of Christ really possesses mankind, 
and not till then. The real road to peace is the 
religious element in national education. 


Triumphant Goodness, by the Rev. John S. Hastie, 
M.A., B.D. (Allenson ; 5s. net), is, by the writer’s 
deliberate intention, a rollicking and even hilarious 
book. It is issued ‘ in the fear that it may astound 
some and anger others.’ We have found nothing in it 
either to astound or to anger, but much to entertain 
and also, be it said, to stimulate and instruct. Mr. 
Hastie is one who loves to make a space about him in 
the fight. Theologians, philosophers, and scientists 
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all come under the lash ; the churches are ‘ as blind 
as owls to the noonday sun’; ‘the whole critical 
pack is up and off on some unprofitable question.’ 
It is not enough to say that a doctrine is absurd, 
it ‘reels and shrieks.’ The reader is left with the 
feeling that there is a lack of moderation in language, 
and of a discriminating and well-balanced judgment. 
At the same time it is a clever book, full of smart 
sentences and telling points. There is an un- 
common wealth of historical and literary allusions. 
The writer has a strong sense of the ‘ gaiety ’ of the 
good life, and he feels that if only men could be 
made to catch that spirit it would be salvation to 
them and to the world. He conceives this to be 
the main thing in the teaching of Jesus. ‘ It beat 
Him to fancy men refusing the good life if they but 
saw it. He could not think of men needing any 
other inducement to the good life but just “ the 
fun of the thing.”’ 


The late Mr. A. C. Benson seems to have had the 
faculty of winning friendship in no small measure. 
His published essays, which were voluminous and 
(as we learn from this memoir) very easily written, 
do not give the impression of great intellectual 
powers. Nor have they contributed to any extent 
to the enlightenment of our generation on any 
subject whatever. But his friends thought highly 
of him, and we find this loyalty expressed in various 
ways in an interesting memoir, Arthur Christopher 
Benson as seen by Some Friends (Bell & Sons ; 
8s. 6d. net). We have ‘ Trivial Reminiscences, 
Early and Late,’ by Dr. M. R. James, Provost of 
Eton ; ‘ The Eton Master,’ by Hugh MacNaghten ; 
‘Benson’s,’ by Three Pupils; ‘Cambridge Days,’ 
by Stephen Gaselee ; ‘The Author of his Books,’ 
by Percy Lubbock, By far the most interesting 
essay in the whole book, however, is contributed by 
the Rev. Hon. Edward Lyttelton. He plays the 
part of the advocatus diaboli. Dr. Lyttelton was 
a friend of Benson’s, but certainly not a blind 
admirer. He lets us see quite plainly the limita- 
tions of his subject both as a man and as a writer. 
He confesses that after a time he ceased to read 
anything Benson wrote, and he analyses the 
temperament of his friend to show where and how 
his limitations appeared. We fancy Dr. Lyttelton’s 
estimate is very near the truth. Benson’s writings 
will speedily be forgotten. But it is pleasant to 
think that he has left so gracious a memory of 
himself in the hearts of so many good men. 
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To the four volumes which Mr. Louis Ginzberg 
has already devoted to The Legends of the Jews 
(Jewish Publication Society of America, Phila- 
delphia), volumes which in the main were intended 
for the general reader, and embodied hundreds of 
legends gathered from a literature extending over 
a period of two thousand years, he has now added 
a fifth, designed more particularly, though not 
quite exclusively, for the scholar and the serious 
student. An enormous amount of material is here 
gathered together which cannot fail to prove 
invaluable to the student of comparative folk-lore. 
This learned book, which is carefully documented 
at every point, enables us to trace the long 
wanderings of many a legend from East to West, 
and back again from West to East. It con- 
tains the Notes to volumes i. and ii. and deals with 
Jewish legends from the Creation to the Exodus. 


The Bishop of Manchester is well known for his 
public spirit, and there are few abler exponents of 
Christian principles in their application to indus- 
trial and social problems. The world task of the 
Christian Church is ever pressing upon his mind 
and heart. He has now published Personal Religion 
and the Life of Fellowship (Longmans ; 2s. 6d. net), 
in which he seeks to show that the life of social 
service is the natural and necessary outcome of 
faith in Christ. As might be expected, this is a 
powerful and convincing book. Dr. Temple writes 
with ripe wisdom and sound judgment on such 
themes as the Christian conception of history, the 
Church and the Kingdom of God, and the bearing 
of Christian discipleship on politics and economics. 
He has searching things to say about corporate 
guilt. ‘If any one feels that the language which 
the Church asks him to use is exaggerated— We 
do earnestly repent and are heartily sorry for these 
our misdoings; the remembrance of them is 
grievous unto us; the burden of them is intoler- 
able ”—then let him think of slums, and sweating, 
and prostitution, and war, and ask if the remem- 
brance of these is not grievous, and if the burden 
of them ought not to be intolerable. Let him 
remember that these horrible things are there, not 
because some men are outrageously wicked, but 
because millions of men are as good as we are, and 
no better.’ His conclusion is that the primary 
need of our time, and of each of us as individuals, 
is for a thorough and radical conversion, in the 
widest and deepest sense of that much abused and 
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oft-degraded word. This is an uncommonly thought- 
provoking and conscience-stirring book. 


Visions of Christ, by the Rev. W. Graham 
Scroggie (Marshall; 6s. net), is a series of Bible 
readings delivered at the Jubilee Keswick Con- 
vention in July, 1925. Here is no milk for babes, 
but a serious discussion of some of the most pro- 
found theological passages in the New Testament. 
The topics dealt with in the five readings are 
Christ Pre-existent and Creating, Incarnate and 
Suffering, Risen and Glorified, Ministering and 


Judging, Triumphant and Confessed. The treat- - 


ment is strictly exegetical, and the lectures, for such 
they are, might have been delivered in a theological 
college. Few, indeed, would care to handle such 
high themes before a popular audience, and it is a 
tribute both to the powers of the lecturer and the 
intelligence and keenness of his audience that 
interest was sustained throughout. 


It is hard to come at the truth about the 
Samaritans. They have left a meagre and arid 
literature, and the truth has, in their view, been 
obscured by the representations or misrepresenta- 
tions of their rivals. Till the sixteenth century 
there was no direct communication with the 
Samaritans in Palestine, and the little that was 
known of their history rested on stray, and probably 
prejudiced, allusions. Dr. Moses Gaster has given 
twenty-five years of his life to the discovery of the 
truth about this once great people, of whom only 


about one hundred and seventy are now left, and 


the result of his recondite studies he has given to 
the world in the Schweich Lectures for 1923, 
entitled The Samaritans (Milford; 1os. 6d. net), 
which in three successive chapters deals with their 
history, their doctrines and religious practices, and 
their literature. The discussion, which emphasizes 
the anti-Samaritan bias of the Chronicler and of 
the Septuagint, sets the whole of Samaritan history 
in a new light. The book is enriched by several 
facsimiles of Samaritan scrolls, and also by cor- 
respondence, in the original Samaritan, accompanied 
by an English translation, between the Samaritans 
and modern Europeans. The work of a patient, 
careful, and independent mind, it is a notable 
addition to our scanty knowledge of the Samaritans. 


Professor Samuel A. B. Mercer, of Toronto, who 
has done much to spread the knowledge of the 
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ancient Oriental world, has, in The* Recovery of 
Forgotten Empires (Morehouse Publishing Co. ; 
$1.50), given us in brief compass the story of the 
excavations in the famous centres of ancient 
civilizations, and of the decipherment of the inscrip- 
tions there discovered. The story is charmingly 
told, and the little book is profusely illustrated. 
It teaches us, too, something of the debt we owe to 
Babylonians, Egyptians, Hittites, and others. Dr. 
Mercer reminds us that excavation and decipher- 
ment are costly enterprises which ought to be well 
endowed. The few men who are capable and willing 
are usually ‘so handicapped by the necessity of 
teaching and preaching to earn an honest living that 
they have neither time nor strength left for the 
severer discipline of translation and interpretation.’ 


There is no lack of counsel or of counsellors on 
the subject of education at present. Britain 
happily, perhaps, has never produced an educa- 
tional system like the Swedish or Italian. We 
have absorbed, or are in process of absorbing, the 
best in them all. But the process is slow, and we 
are only at the experimental stage. Therefore we 
are glad to hear all kinds of voices and consider all 
kinds of nostrums. Dr. Robert B. M‘Vittie offers 
us good advice in ‘ Train up a Child . . .’ (Murray ; 
7s. 6d. net). As one would expect from an M.D., 
the advice is chiefly on the physical well-being of 
the child. There are three chapters on ‘ Pre-Natant 
Existence,’ three on ‘The Health of the Child,’ 
and others on school buildings and hygiene, and 
two on the ‘ Brain.’ A great deal of good sense is 
shown in these chapters, and it is chiefly on this 
side that the book has value. When the author 
comes to deal with ‘ Teachers and their Training’ 
and with ‘ Training Colleges,’ he is very unsatis- 
factory, because evidently he knows much less 
about these matters than about health. He has a 
sound view of the value of Scripture. But how 
little he had really thought out what this means 
in teaching may be seen from two successive 
paragraphs in his summary of conclusions. In the 
first he advises the reading of a passage of Scripture 
every morning without comment. In the second he 
quotes Ruskin, who said, ‘ Make it the first morning 
business of your life to understand (not read only) 
some part of the Bible clearly.’ 


Those who have to address young men and 
women, and who find that their thoughts require 
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some stimulation, should read Mr. Frederick A. 
Atkins’ latest volume. The title of it is The Durable 
Satisfactions of Life (Nisbet ; 3s. 6d. net). It con- 
tains a number of essays on very varied subjects, 
such as On Seeing the Best in People, On Taking 
Fresh Courage, On Serviceable Saints, On the 
Value of Loyalty, and On Making Christians 
Christians. 


Miss Margaret Slattery was one of the pioneers 
in the application of the principles of psychology 
to the teaching of religion. In her latest book, 
You Can Learn to Teach (Pilgrim Press; $1.35), 
she treats in a very untechnical way such subjects 
as Repression, the Unconscious, Sublimation and 
the Project Method. For convenience sake the 
book is divided into ‘ You’ and ‘ Your Pupil,’ and 
one thing that Miss Slattery discusses under the 
second heading is ‘ Methods of Awakening Interest 
in the Bible.’ With little children there is no 
difficulty, ‘for the stories are an open door and 
their connection with daily life can be made 
easily.’ It is later that the difficulty arises, 
and there Miss Slattery thinks an important 
method to use is the dramatic one. The teacher 
should ‘interest the group of boys and girls 
in the dramatic events of both Old and New 
Testament, dramatizing in words, or in fact, great 
scenes that will leave a lasting impression upon the 
mind.’ She makes other suggestions as to how 
to arouse interest in the Bible when the chapter 
and verse method has failed, such as giving to the 
pupils as a background the story of how the book 
came to us and something of the men who wrote 
it. But ‘I have seldom found any experiment 
more rewarding,’ she says, ‘than one made by a 
series of comparisons of the Bible and other sacred 
books. The class was in the later teen years. 
The Hindu and the Vedas of India given very 
simply, Shintoism and the Ko-ji-ki and Ni-hon-gi 
of Japan, Zoroastrianism and the Parsi faith with 
the sacred Avesta of Persia and India, Taoism and 
Confucianism with the Tao-Teh-King and the 
classics of China, Buddhism, with the sacred 
Tripitaka which is found all over the East, 
Mohammedanism and the Koran in Turkey, Egypt, 
India and other Moslem countries were a revela- 
tion to them. . . . We closed this study with a 
written review by each pupil of the great outstand- 
ing teachings of the Christian faith and a brief 
description of the Bible—our sacred book.’ 
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Three volumes of sermons have just been received 
from Messrs. Skeffington. The smallest of the 
three is Addresses on the Resurrection Commands, 
by the Rev. Harold G. Emtage, M.A., L.Th. (2s. 
net). Mr. Emtage in previous volumes treated 
the Seven Words from the Cross and the Six Geth- 
semane Commands. The present small volume 
completes the trilogy—the Six Biddings of the 
Risen Saviour. 

The second volume is by the Rev. Charles E. 
Newman, and the title is The Communion of the 
Holy Ghost (3s. 6d. net). It should be noted that 
any profit accruing to the author from the sale of 
this volume of devotional addresses is to be devoted 
to the funds of the S.P.G. 

Last comes a volume by the Bishop of Knares- 
borough, the Right Rev. Lucius Smith, D.D. It 
contains three courses of short sermons on ‘ Peni- 
tence and Pardon,’ ‘ Christian Progress,’ and the 
‘Church Catechism.’ The title has been taken 
from the first two—Penitence, Pardon, and Progress 
(3s. 6d. net). The introduction to the volume has 
been written by the Rev. J. H. Burn, who is re- 
sponsible for the selection and arrangement of the 
book, and, indeed, for the fact that it has appeared 
at all, since it was owing to his importunity that 
Dr. Smith decided to publish the sermons. Mr. 
Burn saw that the demand of to-day is for short 
courses of sermons, but the sermons themselves 
must also be short ; and he realized that this demand 
was being met very effectively by the Bishop of 
Knaresborough. 


One is always favourably disposed to a book 
which begins with a modest depreciation of itself. 
But the Rev. F. Fielding-Ould, M.A., Vicar of 
Christ Church, London, is too modest about his 
sermons. He says, truly enough, that often a 
sermon which impresses when spoken is dull enough 
in print. But these sermons of his The Light of 
Life (Skeffington ; 3s. 6d. net) retain far more 
than the smouldering heat of what was once fire 
or ‘the faint scent that lingers about the faded 
flower.’ They strike us as very much alive and 
possessing both fire and fragrance. The preacher 
has put both thought and experience into his dis- 
courses, which are marked by an intellectual vigour 
and especially a sane sense and breadth of view 
which must have made them acceptable to listeners, 
and make them valuable and profitable to 
readers. 
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The S.P.C.K. continues its good work of furnish- 
ing the interested public with Translations of Early 
Documents by the publication of the tractate 
Sukkah, Mishna and Tosefta (5s. net), which deals 
with the regulations governing the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, for example, the nature of the material of 
which the booths must be constructed, the ceremony 
of the water-drawing, the illumination of the 
Temple court, etc. The very readable translation 
has been executed by Mr. A. W. Greenup, who has 
prefaced it with an Introduction which traces the 
feast through the Old Testament and into later ~ 
times. The tractate is specially interesting to ~ 
Christian readers by reason of the allusions in Jn 7 
and 8 to ceremonies associated with the feast. 


It is an extremely cheering fact that the rapid 
growth of the Church in India has made it necessary 
to publish in recent years a series of commentaries 
specially adapted to Indian readers. The series 
bears the name of The Indian Church Com- 
mentaries. The general editor, the Rev. Laurence 
E. Browne, B.D., of Bishop’s College, Calcutta, has 
issued The Acts of the Apostles, with introduction 
and notes (S.P.C.K.; 6s. net). The book is 
perhaps too bulky to be conveniently handled, but 
one may be allowed to comment on the fact that 
here we have four hundred and ninety-two pages of 
text and commentary, each page printed in two 
types, all for the sum of six shillings. The com- 
mentary is scholarly and makes excellent reading. 
It may be somewhat diffuse, as, when treating of 
the Ascension, the writer strays into a long note on 
evolution. But it deals fully with matters—for 
example, idolatry—which are of living interest in the 
East, and its illustrations, mainly drawn from 
Indian religious systems and thinkers, ought to 
make it really attractive and helpful to Indian 
readers. Many in the West also will doubtless find 
it a welcome change from the ordinary type of 
commentary. 


Under the title The Group Spirit in Church Life 
(S.P.C.K.; 2s. 6d. net), the Rev. E. T. Slater has 
written an admirable little study of the Christian 
fellowship. The group spirit at present reveals 
itself mainly in antagonisms ; the gospel points to 
a human society which will be a brotherhood. A 
study of the group spirit in human life and in the 
early Church is followed by an analysis of the dis- 
integrating influences which in the Middle Ages 
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frustrated the great hope. The Church lost her 
moral influence by descending to the level of one 
State among others; she weakened the Empire, 
forgetting that the State equally with the Church 
holds its commission from God. Her attempt to 
crush the strong national sense of adolescent 
nations led to centuries of internecine strife, while 
the Church became untrue to herself when she used 
force as a weapon with which to maintain her 
authority. In the concluding chapter the author 
pleads for a united Christian Church, into which 
the various sections of the Church will bring their 
different forms of worship, their different customs 
and traditions inherited from the past ; a Church 
in which enlightened leadership will be recognized 
and followed. 


To many people it will come as a disagreeable 
shock to learn the extent to which opium is used in 
India and the measure of the British Government’s 
responsibility in the matter. American writers 
claim that Britain is alone responsible for the 
continuance in the world of excessive drug-taking. 
These, and other like statements, are exaggerations, 
but if the case submitted by Mr. C. F. Andrews, M.A., 
in The Opium Evil in India: Britain's Responsi- 
bility (S.C.M.; 1s. net), is valid, the people of our 
land and empire are in large measure responsible for 
a traffic which is doing untold harm in the East. 
Whether the remedy be the restriction of the use 
of opium to strictly medical and scientific needs, or 
whatever other remedy be suggested, one thing is 
evident from the facts given by Mr. Andrews in 
this pamphlet, the urgent need of an impartial 
inquiry. The best opinion and feeling in India 
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itself appear to be against the present system. And 
in any case the situation ought to be known to the 
people at home, and this booklet ought to have a 
wide circulation. 


I Believe, by Mr. C. F. Angus, M.A. (S.C.M. ; 1s. 
net), contains the substance of four lectures given 
to the Conference held by the Student Christian 
Movement at Oxford in September 1925. After 
dealing with the necessity of having some credo, the 
writer gives a simple exposition of the first two 
articles of the creed. The argument is perhaps too 
slight to carry conviction to critical minds, but it 
contains suggestions which will doubtless be found 
helpful by young people favourably inclined to the 
Christian faith but meantime held in suspense by 
doubts about the love of God and the Person and 
work of Christ. The book is written with admirable 
lucidity and in a spirit of earnest devotion. 


Betting Facts, by Mr. E. Benson Perkins (S.C.M. ; 
2s. net), contains a brief but most useful digest of 
the evidence given before the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on a Betting Duty. Among 
the topics dealt with are the state of the law, 
organizations and methods of betting, bookmakers 
and ready-money betting, the volume and social 
effects of betting, with practical proposals for 
dealing with this giant evil. The facts concerning 
betting, which emerged in the course of the Parlia- 
mentary inquiry, are of the greatest possible value 
to social workers, and Mr. Perkins has done good © 
service in extracting them from the voluminous 
minutes of evidence and setting them down in so 
orderly and lucid a way. 


Che EBristian GFaitB and Reliqious Certainty. 


By THE REVEREND A. J. WESTLAKE, B.A., B.D., DEAL. 


Every age of intellectual and spiritual confusion 
brings men face to face with the question of cer- 
tainty and the need of confidence. Earnest hearts 
seek for some foundation upon which they can build 
a dwelling-place that will weather the fiercest 
storms. This is one phase of the soul’s thirst for 
God. There is manifold evidence that in our day of 


conflicting thought and activity the cry for assur- 
ance rises from countless hearts. The frequently 
quoted passage from Plato’s Phedo is an indication 
of its urgency, that passage where the questioning 
seeker is bidden persist until discovery ; or, if this 
be impossible, says Simmias, I would have him 
take the best and most unbreakable of human 
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theories and let this be a raft upon which he sails 
through life, not without risk, as I admit, if he 
cannot find some sure word of God which will 
surely and safely carry him. 

The question emerges in the Fundamentalist 
controversy in the desire to secure the authority 
of an infallible Bible. The impact of the historical 
attitude towards the Bible has been so far-reaching 
and conceptions of inspiration so nebulous that 
many tremble for the ark of God and are anxious 
to re-establish in the mind of the Church a con- 
ception that is a hindrance to many earnest minds. 
We cannot differ lightly from those whom we know 
to be genuine lovers of our Lord. The Fundamental- 
ists are conscious of something to defend: they 
glory in a spiritual experience of eternal significance : 
they see that the world is a poor place apart from 
the unsearchable riches of Christ, and they imagine 
that this spiritual religion will run as water into 
sand if the Bible is not recognized as, to use their 
phase, ‘ the infallible word of God.’ The scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments are supreme in 
their revelation of God, but we do not strengthen 
our purpose by ascribing to them claims which they 
do not make and which ultimately will be found to 
diminish rather than enhance their Divine character. 
It is too easily assumed that our reverence is lacking 
when we realize that Old Testament science and 
morality require qualification or because New 
Testament attitudes to the Psalms are regarded 
differently from former years. Reverence apart 
from truth is magic. We must, however, appreciate 
the call that comes to us from the Fundamentalist 
controversy, namely, for such a presentation of the 
faith that shall come as the anchor of the soul. 
Men seek to know the certainty concerning the 
things wherein we have been instructed. 

Again, the question comes before us in the 
endeavour to build amid the schism of the visible 
Body of Christ an authoritative Church. Questions 
of belief are so exacting that distressed souls turn 
to a supposed Catholic Church with its imagined 
safety that no other can offer. One recalls the 
words of Dean Inge in his Outspoken Essays (p. 30) : 
“In the opinion of some good judges, the acute 
nationalism now dominant in Europe will quickly 
pass away, and a duel will supervene between 
the “Black International” and the “Red.” 
Catholicism, it is supposed, will shelter all who dread 
revolution and all who value traditional civiliza- 
tion ; its unrivalled organization will make it the 
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one possible centre of resistance to anarchy and 
barbarism, and the conflict will go on till one side 
or the other is overthrown.’ 

Other aspects of this subject will doubtless suggest 
themselves to readers, all of which remind us that 
the need for certainty calls for prophetic preaching 
that provides an answer. We are made for truth, 
and we can rest nowhere else. We are like Saul, 
who must either have commerce with Samuel and 
true religion or become the dupe of the witchcraft — 
of Endor. There is no middle road ; either our feet 
are set in the shining way that leads more and 
more to the perfect day, or we shall be found ~ 
walking amid the morass of a crude or a cultured 
superstition. 

It is desirable to review our subject as it functions 
in the lives of men before passing to an attempt at — 
a positive statement. There is a search for certainty 
that is animated by the fear of liberty. There is 
a school of ecclesiastical thought which traces all 
our evils to the Reformation. It is boldly asserted 
that the liberalism of the nineteenth century, with 
its subsequent confusions, is a product of that great 
movement which set aside the claims of the Roman 
Church in the interests of truth and reality. And 
in July last Bishop Gore, in his book The Anglo- 
Catholic Movement To-day, recalled for his readers 
the motive and history of the Oxford Movement 
which inspires him still. Referring to the Bill before 
Parliament in 1833 to suppress ten Irish Bishoprics 
in defiance of Church opinion, he says: ‘ This 
bill was. but a symptom of the whole tendency 
of liberalism inspired by the utilitarian philosophy 
of Jeremy Bentham and full of the enthusiasm 
engendered by the passing of the great Reform Bill. 
It was obvious that the Church in the eyes of 
Liberals was a human, a national institution, un- 
popular and full of abuses, which must expect to 
receive very trenchant handling, with no regard at 
all to its claims of continuity with the catholic 
church of all ages and countries, but solely in’ 
view of the narrow philosophy of the day called. 
utilitarian.’ 

It is suggestive to compare this reading of history 
with that of H. M. Gwatkin in his The Knowledge 
of God (ii. 248): ‘The Tractarian Movement .. . 
originated in fear of what a reformed Parliament 
might do to the Church, in fierce hatred of all 
the movements of human thought which Newman 
classed as Liberalism. For Liberalism appealed to 
reason ; and the claim of reason to judge of religion 
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was the abomination of the Tractarians. They took 
the intensely sceptical view that it is an essentially 
irreligious faculty, and the mother of every heresy.’ 
The perils of liberty are clear to all thoughtful 
minds. Freedom is a factor in human life before 
which we stand in awe, and in-our unworthy moods, 
sometimes in dread. The prodigal asks for his share 
in the patrimony, and his liberty leads him into a 
_ famine-stricken land, but that is not the concluding 
chapter of that poignant history of a soul’s bid for 
freedom. While the perils of liberty are real, we 
cannot work out our salvation as if liberty were 
a snare. Moses was a man trembling amid the 
solitude and strain of a new revelation of God, a 
revelation that demanded the response of a free 
soul. His was a response born in the atmosphere of 
liberty. Such souls carved out a nation of which it 
was one day said, ‘ Salvation is of the Jews.’ We 
dare not purchase peace at too great a price. To 
quote Browning in the Grammarian’s Funeral : 
Oh, if we draw a circle premature, 
Heedless of far gain, 


Greedy for quick returns of profit, sure 
Bad is our bargain ! 


Liberty has its perils, but the Christian faith carries 
a great declaration. ‘If the Son make you free, 
you shall be free indeed ’ (Jn 8%). 

There is, further, a desire for certainty that is 
born of moral and spiritual fatigue. ‘The tired 
spirit seeks to have done with battle and is willing 
to renounce the spoils of victory as long as it can 
be at rest. Elijah was so worn out that he requested 
for himself that he might die, but he was not allowed 
to sink into dishonourable retirement. He was 
given rest and then a task: there were prophets to 
train and kings to appoint. The first desire of the 
famished prodigal was to be made a servant. To 
pass into servitude may satisfy his pressing misery, 
but it would not meet the need of his healthier 
manhood. When spiritual vigour is low and men 
are unready to obey the call of the highest, they 
shrink in spirit and, like Esau, are prone to sell 
liberties of which they will bitterly repent. 

Once more, the passion for certainty arises not 
alone from unworthy moods; it grows out of 
strong inner tumults. Abraham wonders whether 
the revelation of earlier years is a real word from 
God. As he sat at his tent door and watched the 
swirling of the dust from the passing chariot, the 
very elements rebuked him, for had not God said 
his seed should be as the dust of the earth. He 
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might have made a New Testament prayer his own, 
‘Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief ’ (Mk 94). 
The Psalmist, who surveyed the heavens, saw yet 
a greater glory in man, and as the mystery of person- 
ality pressed upon him he said, ‘ What is man, that 
thou art mindful of him?’ (Ps 84). Job, with the 
instinct of untraversed continents in his soul, flung 
out his question, and sought an answer, ‘ If a man die, 
shall he live again?’ (Job 144). Paul, contemplat- 
ing the wretched man he had found himself to be, 
found a rich certainty in the answer of his deeper 
soul, ‘I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord’ 
(Ro 7%). As we move among men we meet the 
same need, and it is for us to know the fulness of 
Him who said, ‘ Come unto me, and I will give you 
rest’ (Mt 1178), 

The consideration of this subject demands that 
we recognize its limitations. There is a certainty 
we cannot have. The map of life is never fully 
drawn. Our souls taste of the powers of the ages 
to come, and not until we stand in God’s presence 
shall we know even as we are known. There is no 
certainty to give men which does away with the 
necessity of personal faith, for faith is the source 
of that knowledge which? alone gives assurance. 
Man is mastered by a yearning after what is perfect, 
and life here remains partial. It is, as Browning 
teaches in Two in the Campagna : 

Only I discern— 

Infinite passion, and the pain 

Of finite hearts that yearn. 
Moreover, there is a certainty we do not want. 
A certainty that leaves no room for mystery im- 
poverishes the soul. Answers to our need which 
appear to satisfy our intellectual apprehension are 
frequently insufficient to satisfy our spiritual needs. 
The immediate path may be unfamiliar to our feet, 
but there are tall peaks around which tell us where 
we are, and the journey is all the more enlivening 
because certainty is hedged about with a bracing 
mystery. 

It will be apparent that our subject does not 
press so heavily upon people who settle the 
matter by a reference to an infallible Bible. No 
persons seem more secure in the citadel to which 
they have retreated, and in a real sense they are 
secure, for their experience is generally a vaster 
thing than their creed. Guy Rogers, writing in 
that composite work, Liberal Evangelicalism, points 
out what followed when Luther’s spiritual inter- 
pretation of the authority of the Bible gave place 
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to a rigid and mechanical view for the sake of con- 
structing a Protestant platform over against Rome. 
He says: ‘ The necessity of finding a fixed point to 
balance the fixity of the Church of Rome impaired 
the gains and stifled the spiritual development of 
the movement. There came a time when the 
instinct of playing for safety induced the Reformers 
to stake out the freedom they had gained and to 
consolidate the results which had been achieved. 
There is a limit to what the human mind can 
attempt in any particular generation and to the 
amount of new experience which can be assimilated. 
When the limit has been reached an appeal is made 
to some form of external authority immediately 
available which checks the movement for the time 
being. Thus the final synthesis between a truly 
disciplined freedom and a truly liberating authority 
is indefinitely postponed ’ (p. 35). 

The Bible itself is full of warnings against any 
mere playing for safety. The saints of the sacred 
page do not appeal to an external authority as the 
last word in religion. The religious reaction from 
the teaching of Isaiah that took place during the 
long reign of Manasseh was met by the publication 
of Deuteronomy, with its emphasis upon responsi- 
bility and obedience. It was a word that set the 
bells of many hearts ringing in harmony, but it is 
clear where the writers stand—‘ this commandment 
which I command this day, it is not too hard for 
thee, neither is it far off. It is not in heaven... 
neither is it beyond the sea . . . but the word is 
very nigh thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, 
that thou mayst do it’ (Dt 3014-14), That the best 
thought of the Old Testament is aware of the 
dangers of externalism is evident from the long- 
drawn battle between the prophetic and the priestly 
standpoints. The attitude of McFadyen that the 
words of the prophet lead us to suppose they are 
implacable foes of the ritual system (THE Expost- 
TORY TimEs, May 1924) is too extreme, but the 
contrast between prophet and priest which he 
indicates is significant. One point in McFadyen’s 
article is relevant to our discussion, namely, the 
priestly emphasis upon the book. The prophet is 
a man of the spirit ; the priest, of the book. ‘It 
was a fateful day for Israel when the newly dis- 
covered book of Deuteronomy was made the basis 
of reformation, and a day more fateful still when 
Ezra, ‘“‘a ready scribe in the law of Moses,” set 
his face toward Jerusalem “ with the law of his 
God in his hand.” The religion of the book 
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tended to stifle the religion of the spirit.’ Against 
this whole tendency the true prophet laboured. 
He never separated revelation from inner spiritual 
illumination. 

An examination of the New Testament leads us 
in the same direction. Our Lord’s correction and 
enlargement of Old Testament attitudes indicate a 
spirit that looks through the written word to the 
ampler realities of the spirit, although there is no 
necessary conflict between the two. 

The Apostle Paul finds his certainty in the re- 
creation of his soul on the Damascus road. 
pleased God to reveal his Son in me’: that is 
Paul’s sheet anchor. The great passage in Ro 8 
rests on the argument from history and experience : 
‘ He that spared not his own Son, but delivered him 
up for us all, how shall he not also with him freely 
give us all things?’ (v.3?). The ground for certainty, 
says Paul in effect, lies in the fact that God, who 
has given us so unspeakably glorious a gift as 
Christ, thereby exhibits His character as one who 
will fulfil all that is good. 

That most modern of New Testament books, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, is full of significance for 
our thought. The readers are troubled because 
the Christian faith dealt so forcibly with older 
authorities. But the writer bids them see that 
the Christian faith gives them superior sanctions. 
He carries them into realities compared with which 
the former authorities are mere shadows, the sub- 
stance of which is Jesus Christ and the conscious 
splendours of the new-born soul. The Bible itself, 


then, bids us not to play for safety, but to launch 


out into the deep. 

We now pass to a statement of those factors 
which provide the material out of which a true 
conception of certainty is woven. There are three 
factors which, taken together, lead towards our goal : 

1. The fact of Christ and the Christian society. 

‘The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us’ 
(Jn 114), The Christian faith has an historical 
reference. Within time and on the field of human 
experience there appeared one who cannot be 
explained by human categories. There is nothing 
in the society of the first century that suggests 
Jesus Christ can be fitted into any scheme of 
evolution. He ever compels men to separate Him 
from the rest of mankind. He is not the work of 
man: He is the gift of God before whom we stand 
in adoration and praise. We see not yet all things 
put under man, but we see Jesus crowned with 
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glory and honour (Heb 2°-°). He is the promise and 
the pledge of future good. In Him we see the 
Father, and that sufficeth us. But a fact of history 
is not an isolated thing. A fact is an historical 
event plus its issues in the souls of men. The 
Person of Christ, a person who is only truly seen 
in the light of the Cross and Resurrection, has had 
an issue in the souls of men. He has created a 
society which has been continuous to this day. It 
was in and through this society that we were born 
into the Kingdom. When a believer joins the 
Church, he is no unrelated unit. His experience 
is endorsed and confirmed by the whole body of 
believers. The Protestant Churches do not stand 
for private judgment, individual experience, without 
qualification. That attitude leads to pure sub- 
_jectivity. In a great tree each leaf has its own in- 
dividuality, but each owes its vitality to the life that 
dominates the entire organism. And everysaved soul 
is a living part of that mystical body, the creation 
of Jesus Christ, whose life permeates the whole. 

2. The reality and witnessing power of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The gospel comes in power and in the Holy 
Spirit. Our Lord promised the Spirit as one who 
would lead us into all truth. The New Testament 
experience and the New Testament writings confirm 
His promise. ‘ We received not the spirit of bondage 
unto fear; but we received the spirit of adoption, 
whereby we cry, Abba, Father. The Spirit beareth 
witness with our spirit, that we are the children of 
God’ (Ro 845-18), The activity of the Spirit compels 
us to make bold claims, and John but supports Paul 
and the other New Testament writers when he says, 
‘As many as received him, to them gave he the 
right to become children of God’ (Jn 11%). We 
learn of God and His Christ through the activity 
of the Spirit, and as we gain this knowledge we can 
no more doubt its reality than we can doubt the 
fact of our existence. Sacerdotalism is a poor 
substitute for this joyous personal witness in the 
soul. When ignorance and sin lead men to shrink 
from a direct approach to God they try to hide 
behind somebody they suppose to be on better 
terms with heaven than they are themselves. 
A Church in doubt about the Holy Spirit will lack 
that living power which mediates certainty and 
confidence to the soul. The Acts of the Apostles 
is a book of the deeds of the Holy Spirit. It was 
Jesus Christ, living and present, who lifted men into 
the new world. He who created the Church by His 
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Spirit gave the individual soul its own charter of 
liberty. Dr. T. R. Glover, in his recent book, 
St. Paul, says: ‘ What the modern Church makes of 
the Spirit, when it is not merely reciting quotations, 
it is hard to say ; very little, might be the answer, 
if we were truthful ’ (p. 218). Truthful we must be. 
It is ours to explore the reality of that personal 
activity in the Christian soul, which, as in the 
case of the Ethiopian eunuch, shapes cryptic 
phenomena into clear outline, and causes us to 
know the reality of that promise, ‘ He shall lead you 
into all truth’ (Jn 161). 
It is of the Spirit’s activity that the hymn says : 
God, through Himself, we then shall know 
If thou within us shine ; 
And sound with all thy saints below 
The depths of love divine. 


3. The fact of Christ and the Christian society, 
the witness of the Spirit, are conditioned by obedience. 
The religious certainties of the Christian are 
fruits of friendship with Christ, and friendship 
involves will as well as thought and feeling. The 
Holy Spirit, says the writer of the Acts, is given to 
all who obey Him (5%). In the last resort certainty 
is the result of a leap of faith. We must plunge as a 
beggar if we would rise as a prince with our pearl. 
There are no substitutes for a humble and persistent 
companionship with Christ. The simple hymn tells 
the truth : 
When we walk with the Lord 
In the light of His word, 
What a glory He sheds on our way. 
Or, we may state the truth in the words of Dean 
Inge in that impressive little book, Personal Religton 
and the Life of Devotion: ‘ Faith is the resolve to 
live as if certain things were true in the confident 
assurance that they are true, and that we shall one 
day find out for ourselves that they are true. The 
process of verification begins as soon as we have 
honestly set out to climb. We ourselves change and 
the world changes to our sight. The landscape 
opens out more and more as we get farther up the 
hill’ (p. 45). 
The Christian believer has strong encouragements, 
a hope that is the anchor of the soul, sure and 
stedfast. This hope is rooted in the realities of the 
Divine Being and activity. It gathers strength as 
the years advance and experience deepens, and will 
find its consummation in the perfected company of 
the redeemed who sing the song of Moses and the 
Lamb, of moral order and redeeming love. 
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— Feremta§ and Deuteronomy. 


By THE REVEREND F, A. FARLEY, CHATHAM. 


ig 


Amonc the first questions which arise in a study of 
the Book of Jeremiah are those concerning the 
relationship between Jeremiah and the Deutero- 
nomic Reform. Some connexion may almost be 
anticipated from the facts that the Reform took 
place and the Code was published during the early 
years of the prophet’s ministry, and that the Book 
of Jeremiah, at least as it comes to us, has several 
references to a ‘covenant.’ The authenticity of 
some of those references has been called in question, 
and doubts have been raised as to whether the 
remaining genuine oracles do actually refer to the 
Deuteronomic Code. 


Deuteronomy is generally regarded as a revision ' 


of the earlier ‘Mosaic’ Law from a prophetic- 
priestly point of view. From the middle of the 
eighth century onwards there were, undoubtedly, 
two main trends of religious thought and practice 
both in Judah and Israel, and they may be con- 
veniently referred to as the prophetic and the 
priestly. Without implying the existence of 
definite, organized parties, we shall refer to the 
exponents of these two trends of thought as the 
prophetic and the priestly ‘parties.’ Their 
differentiating characteristics are well known, since 
they have had successors in every succeeding age. 
The priestly party was the guardian of ecclesiastical 
privilege and of tradition; the prophetic party 
was the mouthpiece of new apprehensions of Divine 
Truth or of a needed emphasis upon half-forgotten 
truths. The first derived its authority from 
tradition and from official standing; the second 
claimed the authority of spiritual enlightenment 
and direct contact with the Spirit of God. 

The influence of each of these seems easy to 
trace in the Book of Deuteronomy. To the priestly 
influence we may ascribe the form the book assumes, 
namely, that of a legal code, and the evident desire 
to preserve historic continuity with what was 
known as the Law of Moses, and to have the support 
of Moses’ great name for the new code. To the 
same source we may trace the confirmation of the 
tribe of Levi in the priesthood, the regulations 
prescribed for the ritual and the sacrifices, and the 
ceremonial laws, 


The prophetic element is equally prominent. It 
is specially seen in the insistence on love and sym- 


pathy as the fruits of the religious temper. The — 


book seeks a deeper basis for religion than that of 
legal rules and public ritual. It appeals to the 
gratitude due to God for His mercies toward Israel 
as the motive for obedience, and in thus appealing 


it departs from the more common priestly and legal — 


tone of commandment. The book speaks, more 
than any previous teaching, to the individual soul. 

Each of the three main doctrines taught is one 
which secures the support of priest and prophet 
alike, though the controlling purpose behind their 
advocacy would not be the same in each of these 
‘parties.’ These doctrines may be summarized as 
follows : 
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(1) A firm monotheism. Jehovah the only true | 


God, and a spiritual being, whose bond with 
Israel was one of love. 

(2) Israel to be a holy nation. They were bound to 
remember with gratitude their deliverances 
by Jehovah, and love was to be the deter- 
mining principle of their conduct. 

(3) The centralization of worship. This meant the 
suppression of the local shrines. 


The abuses associated with the local shrines had 
long been the target of the prophetic party, which 
attained great influence during the reign of Hezekiah 
and was then able to achieve a religious reformation 
(2 K 184), This was followed by a reaction and 
by persecution of the prophets during the reigns of 
Manasseh and Amon (2 K 21). Protests were both 
unavailing and fatal to those who uttered them. 
Clearly Deuteronomy is directed against the state 
of affairs reported in 2 K az, and is the result of 
the continued teaching of the persecuted minority. 
The Reform of 621 B.c. represented a public con- 
demnation of superstitious and idolatrous customs, 
and a cleansing of religion in belief and practice. 


Il. 


This survey of familiar facts prepares the way 
for questions concerning Jeremiah’s connexion with 
the Deuteronomic Reform and Code. Since 
Jeremiah’s call is dated about five years prior to 
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the proclamation of the New Code, the first of these 
questions is : 

1. Did Jeremiah’s early preaching assist the re- 
emergence of the prophetic party and the Deutero- 
nomic Reform ? 

The prophecies of Jeremiah, usually dated from 
before 621 B.c., are chaps. 1-6, 13!11, and the 
prophecies of the return of Ephraim in chap. 31. 
The data which confront us in these chapters 
do not point unequivocally to one conclusion. 

We may gather them together according as they 
give an affirmative or a negative answer to our 
question. 

First, we take the passages which suggest a con- 
nexion between Jeremiah and the Deuteronomic 
Movement. 

The Deuteronomic teaching directed against 
idolatry and syncretism finds support in Jer 176 
220-28 26-25 52. 7f - for accusations of adultery refer, 
following Hosea, to Israel’s unfaithfulness to 
Jehovah in having relations with other gods. We 
should expect the appeal to gratitude to find a 
place, as it does in chap. 2 and elsewhere, this being 
a distinctive ground of appeal with the prophets. 
Can we add Jer 2° as a denunciation of Manasseh’s 
treatment of the prophets? Professor Peake con- 
siders that in that case ‘my prophets’ would have 
been used instead of ‘your prophets,’ and that, 
reading with LXX ‘the sword’ instead of ‘ your 
own sword,’ the interpretation probably is that 
the sword of Jehovah had slain certain false pro- 
phets. Principal Sir George Adam Smith similarly 
interprets the verse. But if there are not very 
good reasons why the LXX is to be preferred here, 
the verse as it stands would seem to refer to a 
massacre of the prophets. The repeated calls to 
‘repent’ and to ‘return’ which are scattered 
throughout the first chapters of Jeremiah might 
be cited as preparing for the Reform, were they 
not so characteristic of the utterances of the 
prophets. 

Turning to the data which seem to disconnect 
Jeremiah from any share in producing the Reform, 
we have to note that when Josiah wished to consult 
the prophetic party concerning the newly discovered 
code he sent for the prophetess, Huldah (2 K 22149), 
although Jeremiah was only a few miles from the 
capital. His influence cannot have been very great. 

There is no enthusiasm manifest in the writings 
of Jeremiah for the central sanctuary, although he 
so repeatedly denounced the practices associated 
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with the local shrines. He shows no interest in 
the cultus nor any special regard for the Levitical 
priesthood. In this connexion we may note that 
Jeremiah 331476 is omitted from the LXX, which 
suggests that its addition may be due to a Deutero- 
nomic retouching of Jeremiah. The prophet’s real 
attitude may, therefore, have been even less sym- 
pathetic to the priesthood than the present form of 
the book suggests. 

Seeing that Deuteronomy is suffused with the 
prophetic spirit, and Jeremiah was the definite 
exponent of that spirit, the agreement so far is not 
more than we should expect, and not sufficient to 
warrant us in attributing to Jeremiah any share 
in promoting the Reform. In the years preceding 
621 B.c., Jeremiah was comparatively unknown 
beyond Anathoth. 

2. The next question is: What did produce 
the Reform? The Scythian menace which so 
impressed Jeremiah may have reinforced the sub- 
merged prophets, especially in their influence on 
the king (note Huldah’s prophecy in 2 K 221#-), 


Fear of invasion has often produced a revival of » 


interest in religion, even though temporary and not 
very valuable. The undertone of protest against 
syncretism and callousness was never thoroughly 
silenced even by Manasseh and Amon. Josiah 
was differently disposed, and this improvement in 
the attitude of the monarch, assisted by a natural 
reaction from unrestrained wickedness and by the 
seriousness provoked by the Scythians, gave the 
prophetic party a chance with king and people. 
Revivals of such a nature, especially when they 
influence those so highly placed as to be responsible 
for the unity of the nation, and partly dependent 
for their position upon respect for tradition and 
authority, are likely to lead to compromises. The 
king may have sympathy with the point of view 
of leading Nonconformists, may admire them, and 
desire their work to prosper, but he will, if he can, 
avoid a break with the Established Church and its 
hierarchy. Josiah, moved to attempt a religious 
reform, seeks the co-operation of the established 
priesthood and the emergent prophetic party, and 
the Deuteronomic Code represents the result of the 
compromise and an agreed basis for a joint effort 
at reform. 

3. How far did Jeremiah support the Code and 
the Reform, and what did he expect from them ? 

The principal passages which offer indications 
of Jeremiah’s attitude to the Reform are 11138 
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616-20 71-23 g8 While 11118 seems to imply an 
itinerant mission in support of the new movement, 
the other citations may be taken as expressing 
opposition. Commentators generally appear to 
feel that, if 11148 could be disposed of otherwise 
than as implying support, a considerable difficulty 
would be removed. The language used in criticism 
of the Code is rather violent for one who had been 
an energetic supporter, if nothing has intervened 
save failure, unanticipated alike by Jeremiah and 
those whom he condemns. Yet how else can 111-18 
be interpreted, save in the sense of support of the 
Reform, unless it be rejected, or some violence 
done to it? Such support so well explains the 
hostility of the men of Anathoth. 

The theory advanced above as to the origin of 
the new Code and the Reform will explain both 
11-18 and the later opposition in 61620 71-23 88, 
We assume that 61**° is post-Deuteronomic although 
the rest of the chapter may come from the pre- 
reform period, but this is suggested also by critics 
upon independent grounds. 

When there occurs a tide of religious revival, 
with the prospect that the movement may be made 
general, praiseworthy attempts are made to set 
aside sectarian differences, and to unite to secure 
the maximum of good from the rising tide. Such 
a compromise Josiah helped to secure. Jeremiah 
remained a prophet, with the prophetic view, 
and though he had little sympathy with the cultus 
organized by the Code, he accepted the compromise, 
hoping, as we all do when we discuss schemes of 
union, that his own (namely, the prophetic) point 
of view could be made to predominate. In loyalty 
to the arrangement Jeremiah therefore assisted, as 
111-18 records, in the propaganda in favour of the 
Reform. He would expect or hope for the following 
results from the Reform : 


(i) That idolatry would be suppressed. 
(ii) That conduct would become more humane and 
the civic life less corrupt. 

(iii) That the motives of gratitude and love, which 
had been preached as part of the Code, 
would furnish a deeper basis for religion than 
any law, namely, the ‘ heart-reform’ of which 
he so often speaks. 
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These, the distinctly prophetic elements, would 
be those which Jeremiah would welcome and 
emphasize. 

4. What in the practical experience of the Reform 
disappointed Jeremiah? With what results for 
the prophet ? 

We have now to reckon with his later attitude 
as represented in the remaining references quoted. 
While he was presenting the Code from the pro- 
phetic point of view, other supporters were also 
engaged in propaganda from the point of view of 
the other party to the pact. And they were more 
successful than Jeremiah could have wished. 
Therefore we find him, in 61°, contending that the 
priestly element has been over-emphasized and the 
compromise broken. ‘As for my law, they have 
rejected it.’ As he sees the ethical elements reced- 
ing from popular attention, he re-affirms the greater 
importance of this part of the Code, and begins to 
regard the conduct of the priestly party as treacher- 
ous (see especially 73"). Both in chap. 7 and in 
2616 he asserts that, if the pact is to be diluted 
to a mere concentration of ceremonial at Jeru- 
salem, the new cultus may expect the fate of the 
old. 

The language of Jer 7 seems to have special 
reference to that of Dt 12, and that of Jer 7!2 has 
also verbal similarity with that of Dt 125; here, 
at least, we cannot err in reading a definite warning 
concerning the working out of the Reform. Jer 771-3 
is the unadulterated prophetic message (cf, Am 5”). 
In 8*8 Jeremiah openly charges the priestly-legal 
party with falsehood, and denounces the people for 
having repudiated the Code, the essence of which, 
for him, consisted in its ethical requirements and 
spiritual motives. 

Jeremiah’s disappointment was that the priestly- 
legal party had, contrary to his hopes, secured the 
ascendancy in the popular mind, and that ritual 
was once again being pursued with little regard for 
righteousness. For him, therefore, the Reform was 
rendered almost valueless. After so disappoint- 
ing an attempt to work with the priestly party 
using a law as an instrument, Jeremiah came to 
believe that the only code which could ever be 
safe was the Covenant written on the heart (Jer 
3131-84), 
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jn Be Study. 


DMirginibus Puerisque. 
Daddy and You.? 

“His father saw him, and had compassion, and ran, 

and fell on his neck, and kissed him.’—Lk 15”, 
ONcE on a day a friend of mine was going a long 
journey, fourteen or fifteen hours of it, and near 
the start a wee lass and her mother got into the 
carriage, and kept everybody cheery all the way. 
She was a merry little soul, and there were heaps 
of things to interest her. Sometimes she, looked 
out of the window at the houses flashing past, and 
boys and girls going to school, and cows standing 
in the pools lazily flicking their tails, at this and 
that, never the same for two seconds together— 
a wonderful film, far better than a picture house, 
for it is real. And then there were the pictures in 
the papers to be studied. And like the kind little 
mother that she was, she had brought her dolly 
with her for a holiday and had to see about it 
every now and then. It was a happy day. But 
every quarter of an hour or so her face grew very 
grave, and inasad wee voice she asked her Mummie, 
‘ Whatever will my Daddy be doing without me ?’ 
I really don’t know. I’m sure it was a horrid day 
for Daddy, seemed very long and very dreary. 
When he came home in the middle of it the house 
would be so dreadfully empty. And it would be 
far, far worse at night—how still and quiet it all 
was ; no noise of little feet, no rush of a wild wee 
lass to meet him, no pouring out how Dolly had 
been just fearfully ill, but she was better now and 
sleeping quietly, and the Doctor thought it was 
all right ; no games and romps. Daddy would 
find it very dull and very lonesome, I’m afraid, 
without his little ‘ Me.’ 

And here is Christ telling us about another 
Father, whose silly boy got tired of home, and 
flung away, and thought for a bit he was having 
a great time of it. And though he never thought 
of his Father even once, all the time he was away 
His Father missed him dreadfully and could not 
get him out of His mind. He had to push on with 
His work, of course, but every now and then He 
just had to slip out, and have a long look up the 
road and down the road to see if the boy might 
be coming back at last. But there was never a 

1 By the Reverend A. J. Gossip, M.A., Aberdeen. 


sign of him, and with a sigh the Father turned 
away again, but in a very little He was out once 
more. He might be coming now, you see. That 
Father wasn’t having a nice day without His boy 
felt lonely and unhappy. 

And you know that He is your Father too, and 
that His name, of course, is God. And, says 
Christ, every time that you are cross and selfish 
or sulky He feels that you have gone away and 
left Him, and He misses you just terribly, though 
He is the great God and you are only little you, 
can’t get you out of His mind, wishes and wishes 
you were back again. And I think that you 
should remember that, don’t you p—and that when 
you are peevish and grabby and pouting you too 
should ask yourself, ‘But whatever is my Daddy 
doing without me?’ and that you should get up 
and run straight home to Him, and love Him who 
loves you so very much. 

I’m sure that when that little lass gets back her 
Daddy will be at the station, that he won’t forget 
the day, but will be certain to be there however 
busy he may be; that he’ll be so excited he’ll be 
down long before the time, that if the train is late 
he’ll get quite fidgety about it, and that when at 
last it really puffs in and stops, he'll hold such 
eager arms out to his little girl, and will keep fast 
grip of her hand to make sure she is really home, 
and will be happier by far than he had been all 
the long, long time she was away. 

And God, too, is watching and waiting for you, 
has been waiting a long time. Hasn’t your train, 
too, got late? And aren’t you, too, going to run 
to Him, and put your arms about His neck, and 
take His hand, and keep beside Him—very close 
to Him—and let Him see you love Him and are 
happiest when you are with Him and He is with 
you. Why not be done with the sulks and the 
selfishness and run to Him at once? For ‘ what- 
ever is your Daddy doing without you ?’ 


The Cock and the Trumpet.? 
‘At midnight, or at the cock-crowing, or in the 
morning.’—Mk 13%, 
There is a little town in the north of England 
which has a quaint coat-of-arms. It is a drawing 
2 By the Reverend Cecil Nicholson, Darwen. 
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of a cock and a trumpet. Under the drawing the 
motto is ‘ Timere vel mutare sperno, from which 
by a slight adaptation is derived the motto of one 
of our noble families, ‘I scorn to fear a change.’ 
There is also a popular rendering of the motto, 
suggested by the drawing, and not far wrong in 
meaning. It is ‘ While I live I crow.’ It is about 
that I want to speak to you. 

There are people who don’t quite like the sound 
of this. They think it sounds like boasting. They 
think the cock is a boaster because he crows. I 
should rather think that the hen is a boaster, 
because she cackles when she has laid an egg. 
Just because she has done her daily duty she makes 
a noise and calls attention to it. That is boasting. 
The cock’s crow isn’t like that. It is a ringing 
cry of joy and energy, and life and hope. It is 
one of the grand things of the world. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ knew the cock’s crow. 
He heard it and remembered it, and spoke about it. 
‘Watch ye therefore: for ye know not when the 
master of the house cometh, at even, or at mid- 
night, or at the cock-crowing, or in the morning.’ 
He knew there was something to listen for in the 
crowing of the cock. Let me tell you of some 
things we may hear, some ways in which we may 
read the motto: ‘ While I live I crow.’ 

This is the first: ‘While I live I sing in the 
night.’ The time of night Jesus means by cock- 
crowing is just after midnight, just when the night 
is darkest and deepest. Suddenly there rings out 
of the stillness the shrill cry of the cock. I don’t 
know, really, why cocks wake up at midnight to 
crow, but what they seem to say is this: ‘Oh, ye 
men and women, and boys and girls, it is all very 
dark and very still, and you all lie as if you were 
dead, but I’m alive, alive, and I call to tell you 
so. While I live I sing in the night.’ 

That’s the kind of voice we need: the voice that 
can sing in the night. Many people can shout and 
sing when the day is with us and when all is going 
well, but we need words of hope and cheer when 
nights are dark, and ways are hidden and things 
seem to be dead. We want boys and girls who 
can learn to be cheerful and hopeful when others 
are in despair, who can smile, as Mrs. Wiggs would 
say, when the clouds are thick enough to cut. 
We praise the cock because he sings in the night. 

The second is this : “ While I live I hail the morning.’ 
The cock crows also at dawn. He has the best 
right: to do so. Those who are cheerful in the 
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dark can best be happy in the light. What do we 
hear the cock cry in the morning ? 
‘ Cock-a-doodle-do! Oh, ye hens and men, and 
boys and girls! Here I am again, alive yet, and 
look, the sun is shining and morning has come. 
Rouse up, ye sleepy hens, and catch the early worm. 
Rouse up, ye boys and girls, for food and fun, and 
school and play. Life is worth living. It is 
beautiful and glorious and glad. 
of the morning.’ 


How beautiful that morning canticle! Can’t 


we sing one? Our Father has brought us through 


the night to a new day. Shall we not sing for the 
beauty of the light and the gladness of the morning ?~ 
This is the third: ‘ While I live I speak to my — 


brother. There is another thing about the cocks 
in the night-time. They call to one another. 
You lie awake some night. Suddenly the silence 
is broken. It is the cry of a cock not far away. 
Then you hear another farther away, then another, 
and another, until from the far distance you hear 
just the faintest call. The cock near you answers 
again, there are other calls. Then again there is 
silence. The cocks have been speaking to their 
brothers. 

That is grand, and we should be like that. 
Why does God give us voices? It is so that we 
may speak to one another. He wants us to laugh 
and sing to one another. God does not mean us 
to be lonely and silent and sad. He wants us to 
speak words of hope, words of love, words of joy. 
Just as the cock crows in the night and in the 
morning,.so in all the nights and mornings of our 
life, God wants us to speak and sing to one another 
and to Him until that day when we chant our 
clear canticles and sing our great Amens in the 
company of the angels who sing about His throne. 


She ESristian Pear. 
First SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
When the Doors are Shut. 


‘When the doors were shut.’—Jn 201°, 


“When the doors were shut,’ there was a blessed 
deprivation and negative, and there was a far 
more blessed appropriation, enfranchisement, and 
positive. For then the adversaries were com- 
pelled to stay outside, and the Friend of friends was 
welcomed within. 

1. They were Jews who were excluded from the 
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I sing the praise — 
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Upper Room, men bitterly opposed to Christ and 
His adherents. Our wrestling is not against flesh 


and blood. It is against tendencies, habits, 
currents of opinion and custom and life. 
Unbelief must be shut outside our doors. Sad- 


ducees and Pharisees, the teachers in high place 
and the people who looked up to them, were with- 
out a living faith. A speculative infidelity, a 
dogmatic and avowed scepticism, can have no 
attractions for us, who have yielded Christ the 
assent of the mind and the consent of the heart. 
But is faith woven into the very texture of our 
existence, until He is clung to and boasted of at 
every minute of every day? Can we say, as 
Edward Payson said, ‘ I have done nothing myself. 
I have not fought, but Christ has fought for me. 


I have not run, but Christ has carried me. I have 
not worked, but Christ has wrought in me. Christ 
has done all’ P ; 

Formalism must be shut outside. The Jews 


were pedants and precisians in worship. Not a 
sacrifice was omitted, not a punctilio of ritual, not 
a farthing of the Temple tax. But no soul leaped 
and quivered under the careful observance. It was 
‘icily regular.’ It was ‘splendidly null.’ We 
may remember the family altar. We are never 
willingly absent from the meeting of the congrega- 
tion. We give, not ungenerously, to the ventures 
and enterprises of God’s Kingdom. But does the 
vital Wind blow through our religion ? 

Worldliness, too, must be shut outside. The 
townsfolk of Jerusalem were intensely secular. 
Only at rare intervals had they any glimpse of the 
land of far distances. The opportunities and the 
ambitions of the present absorbed them. Can we, 
Western Christians of the twentieth century, afford 
to judge them severely ? Profit and loss, material 
possibilities and monetary gains, wield a masterful 
influence over us; and grace and truth, the 
spiritual and the everlasting, are pushed into 
dimness and distance. The Interpreter, we read, 
had Christian ‘into a private room, and bid his 
man open a door; the which when he had done, 
Christian saw the picture of a grave person hung up 
against the wall, and this was the fashion of it. It 
had eyes lifted up to heaven, the best of books in 
his hand, the law of truth was written upon his 
lips, the world was behind his back.’ It should be 
our picture ; but is it ? 

And unbrotherliness must be shut outside. If 
the Jews were united in antagonism to Christ, they 
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were honeycombed by animosities among them- 
selves. Sect wrangled against sect. They were 
preparing for the melancholy end, when, inside the 
Holy City, the victims of the strife of factions out- 
numbered those who fell under the swords of the 
legions. Our differences are not so cruel. Our 
controversies are more decorous. But are we free 
from heart-burnings ? Is there a private quarrel 
which conscience tells us should be healed? And 
the breaches of Christ’s Church—do they distress 
us, and send us to our knees in confession and 
prayer P 

Yes, and every preoccupation must be shut out- 
side. His contemporaries did not fairly and 
honestly study Jesus Christ. Their crowded 
histories, like the Bethlehem inn, had no room for 
Him. The pity is that a similar carefulness about 
many things not only keeps sinners from their 
Saviour, but prevents saints from knowing their 
Master. We have so much to do in the exter- 
nalities of His service, words to speak, appoint- 
ments to keep, errands to run, that we are without 
leisure to cultivate communion with Himself. 

2. ‘ When the doors were shut, came Jesus,’ the 
Friend of friends. And with the odour of the 
ointment of His Presence the room was filled. 

To close the doors on the intruders is to make sure 
of Christ's salvation. Standing there, what did He 
do? ‘He showed them his hands_and his side.’ 
In His wounds they read something more than the 
guarantee that He was the same Jesus who had 
died ; they read the charter and certificate of their 
own redemption. ‘ Praise be to Thy name,’ cried 
one in the Welsh Revival, ‘for the prints of the 
nails, four windows to see Thy love!’ When the 
usurpers go, we are free to consider Him who laid 
down His life for us. In the unblemished hands 
and feet pierced on our behalf, and in the scar of 
the spear, our faith has the pledge that the burden 
of guilt is lifted away, that the new day has dawned, 
and that all is well. 

To close the doors on the distractions and de- 
filements is, moreover, to enter Christ's peace. As He 
stood in the midst of them, what did He say? 
‘Peace be unto you!’ Let us turn from whatever 
hinders, and He will not stop short with forgiving 
us; ‘Still there’s more to follow.’ The assurance 
of the love of God ; the intimacies of the children 
in the home; a conscience which has ceased to 
accuse, and a heart which is satisfied; release 
from depression, and deliverance from temptation, 
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and fruitage from affliction—this is our Lord’s 
peace. 

And to close the doors is to be qualified for Christ’s 
work. What other thing did He tell His com- 
panions ? ‘As the Father hath sent me, even so 
send I you.’ It was good to be recipients of His 
bounty, but better to be givers after His pattern. 
Those men were to prolong His mission and to 
distribute His grace. We also wish to be His 
apostles. Well, we must live beside His truth, and 
must converse with Himself, till we are robed in His 
holiness and set on fire with His zeal. Thus we 
shall be equipped in mind and in spirit to travel 
forth as His ambassadors. 

To ‘lock the door and bar them out, the turmoil, 
tedium, gad-about,’ is, in short, to be filled into 
Christ's fullness. What more had He for those 
favoured souls ? ‘ He breathed on them, and said, 
Receive ye the Holy Ghost.’ It is our chief 
necessity, the infilling of the Holy Ghost. His 
illumination, so that the Bible shall have endless 
significance and worth. His sensitiveness, so that 
sin’s stealthiest approach shall be detected, and its 
most plausible disguises exposed. His consecra- 
tion, so that, like Henry Martyn, we shall burn 
out for God with a flame as of phosphorus. His 
authority, so that in Christ’s name we shall bind or 
loose, and in His name do many mighty works. 
Church and world are crying aloud for Christians 
whom the Spirit of God possesses, and from whom 
He flows in an unhampered flood of benediction. 
And, when the doors are shut, the Lord Jesus 
Christ comes, to breathe the Spirit into us.1 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
The Rest of Fulfilment. 


‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.’-—Mt 11%, 


For all of us, I suppose, this sentence has associa- 
tions so rich and varied that there is no chance of 
getting to the heart of them. At the end of all our 
meditation something will remain over unsaid and 
unsayable, just because the words themselves have 
such deep meaning for us, All that we want to do 
now is to try to get some fresh aspect of them, to 
find some ray of light which they shed and to 
separate it from the rest. 

1. The first and most important task is to under- 
stand the nature of the gift which is promised. 

1A. Smellie, Out of the Desert a Gift, 11. 
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Rest is a great word, and like all great words it 
covers a very wide field. It is as a matter of fact 
the simple words which stretch out to wide horizons. 
The long complicated words have precise meanings ; 
their boundaries are very obvious. 

We may be quite sure that when the Master 
uses the word rest He does not stop short at the 
obvious and surface meaning. His simplicities 
have a point which penetrates deep down into the 
heart of things. So when He speaks of rest He 
is not thinking merely of tired bodies which need 
repose. It is rest of soul which Christ is promising 
here—that dimly discerned end which our person- 
alities are intent on discovering for themselves. 

Jesus was in closest touch always with men and 
women in their ordinary everyday wants, and words 
like these spring out of His sensitiveness for their 
disappointments and failures. Jesus never in- 
vented needs. It was just the ordinary wants of 
men that He claimed to be able to meet. 

Beneath the surface of all life’s restlessness and 
hurry, beneath the many-coloured pageant of the 
days, there is this ceaseless search for an object. 
Every life is seeking satisfaction ; trying now one 
thing, now another, measuring itself against the 
world it lives in, urged on all the time by an im- 
perious instinct to seek until it finds ‘ the pearl of 
great price’ for which it is ready to throw all its 
other gains into the scale. In that restless search 
for satisfaction many lives move vainly on the 
surface of things, many blunder and mistake, some 
are tossed about on the tempests of passion, others 
follow will-o’-the-wisps far into the night, while 
others still battle with huge disappointments and 
seem to grasp the prize only to have it torn from 
their hands, and still they go on seeking. But the 
one thing which never ceases is the movement of 
life towards satisfaction. 

Now, is it not this spirit of seeking which Jesus 
promises to answer? What is rest of soul but the 
satisfaction of this instinct ? Jesus has no easy 
specific to offer against the cares and anxieties, 
the disappointments and sorrows of life. What 
He does promise is to meet the soul on its journey 
of discovery, to gird it with courage for its trial, 
and to guide it securely to the end. That is the 
quality of His rest. 

2. The second point we note is that Jesus pro- 
mised His rest to the weary and heavy laden, to 
men and women who are bowed down beneath the 
weight of life. That is quite characteristic of His 
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way of doing things. Jesus always takes His gifts 
first to those who need them the most. But do not 
let us make any mistake about His promise ; it is 
not offered to men and women such as these, as a 
kind of compensation for the ills which they have 
to endure. It was not that He offered His rest in 
exchange for the things which they had lost. His 
rest includes all that they had ever lost. It is 
the greatest gift of all, the fulfilment of all the 
starved and disappointed instincts cf human life. 

The answer of Jesus to disappointed and dis- 
pirited people is not to say, ‘ All those desires and 
hopes which have been baffled are of no account. 
Come, creep into this quietude where their restless 
voices shall be heard no longer.’ He does not sing 
a spiritual lullaby to the tired brain and heart. 
That is not His answer. It is the answer which 
a religion like Buddhism gives, whose only salva- 
tion is the abandonment of desire, and whose rest is 
the great silence in which all the hope and passion 
of life is stilled. 

The answer of Jesus is the assurance that all 
life’s deepest instincts are true, that the hopes and 
desires that men carry with them are not lures but 
lamps, and that beyond all apparent disappoint- 
ment there is fulfilment. 

Man at his noblest must refuse any lesser gift. 
If out of the struggle of life nothing is to come, let 
us tread the path to the end without illusions. But 
if there is something great to issue from the conflict, 
let us see it, let the assurance of it brace nerve and 
sinew and heart. That is the spirit of man at its 
noblest, and nothing less than the answer to that 
demand is the rest which Christ gives. 

3. And now, finally, that this idea of what rest 
means is true becomes all the clearer when we con- 
sider the conditions which Christ attached to it. 
For He did attach conditions. His promises do 
not float dreamily through still air from a sunlit 
sky. They are prefaced by a challenge which 
in this case is a threefold one: ‘Come unto me.’ 
‘Learn of me.’ ‘Take my yoke upon you.’ That 
threefold summons is an ascending series, Come, 
learn, and take the yoke. A strange recipe for 
rest! Yet it is the only recipe for the rest we 
have described. Man can only find rest by obeying 
the highest law known to him. He may sometimes 
think to find it by easing the demands of life and 
by living on.a lower level of comfort, but it cannot 
be done. The heart on which no great demand is 
made, is beset by restlessness. 
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The road we so often refuse is the way, forbidding 
as it often appears, to the fulfilment of life. This is 
where the sternness and the tenderness of Christ 
meet together. He was stern and tender because 
the life which God made and the laws which govern 
it are stern and tender too. There is in God’s great 
love fulfilment for the needs of every life, but 
because God’s purpose is so high, the way towards 
that rest is not easy ; it is the way of truth to be 
learned and the yoke to be carried. But because 
it is Love’s purpose the very greatness of it means 
that the yoke is easy and the burden is light. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
Ever Fuller Joy. 


‘That your joy may be full.’—1 Jn 14, 
“Your joy no man taketh from you.’—Jn 1622. 


Our capacity for joy is an original endowment of 
our nature. But there are various kinds of joy or 
happiness. There is the joy that arises from the 
physical life, there is the joy that springs from the 
intellectual life, and there is the joy that has its 
source in the spiritual life. 

1. First of all, there is the joy that belongs to our 
physical life, as our natural birthright. Now this 
joy is a possession that we share in common with 
the lower animals. Such joy is freshest and fullest 
in our earliest years, and gradually loses in intensity 
as we advance into middle age, and, if we come to 
threescore years and ten, or older, our physical 
strength becomes, but too often, in the words of 
the Psalmist, ‘labour and sorrow.’ It is thus 
manifest that this joy cannot be the joy mentioned 
by St. John, a joy which is such that the world 
cannot give, and the world can never take away. 

2. Nor can the joy be that which springs from 
the intellectual life. The pleasure, which is 
derived from such a life, is indeed more equable 
and lasting than that which springs from the 
physical life. Even unto old age it furnishes un- 
failing sources of joy—that is, provided the in- 
tellectual powers last, and that knowledge is 
pursued for its own sake and not for the pleasure 
which the acquisition of knowledge yields: for the 
one condition of our obtaining the highest joys of 
the intellectual life, as of the physical, is that we 
do not pursue them. 

This principle, that we obtain the physical and 
other joys of life just in the measure in which we do 

1S. M. Berry, The Crucible of Experience, 147. 
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not make such joys. our aim, is aptly defined by 
Bishop Boyd Carpenter, in his Bampton Lectures, 
as ‘the Law of Indirectness.’ John Stuart Mill in 
his Autobiography (ch. v.) gives expression to this 
law as follows: ‘Those only are happy . . . who 
have their minds fixed upon some other object than 
their own happiness; on the happiness of others, 
on the improvement of mankind, even on some art 
or pursuit, followed not as a means, but as itself 
an ideal end. Aiming thus at something else, they 
find happiness by the way.’ 

In the intellectual and moral spheres the same 
law holds : that if we would be happy, we must not 
make happiness our aim. 

But, however noble be the objects to which we 
consecrate our life, such as home, kindred, country, 
learning, science, art, poetry, or music—all these, 
sooner or later, cease to furnish the spring of joy 
that God intended should arise unfailingly in the 
hearts of all His children. Let us quote in illustra- 
tion of this fact two short poems. The first is from 
Shelley. This most spontaneous of our lyric poets, 
having lost all faith in God, gave himself up wholly 
to poetry and the worship of Nature, and for many 
years he appeared to have found in them what he 
sought. But at last they ceased to satisfy, and the 
following stanzas express the dissatisfaction that 


filled him : 


O world! Olife! O time! 
On whose last steps I climb, 
Trembling at that where I had stood before ; 
When will return the glory of your prime ? 
No more—Oh, never more ! 


Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight ; 
Fresh spring, and summer, and winter hoar, 
Move my faint heart with grief, but with delight 
No more—Oh, never more ! 


Now let us contrast this wail of despair with the 
glad utterance of the unknown writer, who, in face 
of the worst woes that life inflicts, can express his 
faith and hope in a veritable pzean of triumphant 


joy: 
In the hour of death, after this life’s whim, 
When the heart beats low, and the eyes grow 
dim, 
And pain has exhausted every limb— 
The lover of the Lord shall trust in Him. 
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When the will has forgotten the lifelong aim, 
And the mind can only disgrace its fame, 
And the man is uncertain of his own name— 
The power of the Lord shall fill this frame. 


For even the purest delight may pall, 
And power must fail, and pride must fall, 
And the love of the dearest friends grow small— 
But the glory of the Lord is all in all. 


This latter poem might be fairly taken as re- 
presenting the mental attitude of St. Paul in the 
closing years of his life, whose joy grew fuller as his 
outward lot grew darker. It is true also of every 
man so far as he follows in the footsteps of Christ. 

3. The comparison of these two ideals has 
brought us to the third division of our subject—the 
joy that has its source in the spiritual life. Here, 
as in the spheres of the physical and intellectual life, 
the same Law of Indirectness holds: these joys are 


only attainable on condition that we do not make. 


them our object. 

Now it is quite clear that, if our life is to grow 
richer in joy, it must grow richer also in desire ; for, 
as we have seen in the lower spheres of human 
activity, a man’s capacity for joy is conditioned by 
the number and depth of his desires ; for joy comes 
on the fulfilment of desire. And so also it is in the 
spiritual life. In the spiritual life we have not to 
implant the higher desires within our hearts: these 
desires are either actually or potentially already 
there, being implanted by God Himself. It is our 
task to remove obstructions to their growth and to 
give them: free play, and in so doing we become 
fellow-workers with God. We are simply to do 
the first task He calls us to in the right spirit. The 
reward of doing one such task is the increased 
power for fulfilling another of a kindred nature. 
And so the work of spiritual transformation ad- 
vances, and more and more truly the supreme aim 
of such a man is fixed on the doing of God’s will, 
and not on joy or reward in any form—not even on 
a blessed immortality save in so far as immortality 
is necessary to the adequate fulfilment of God’s will 
by His children. 

But though joy is not, and indeed cannot be, the 
aim of the faithful man, it must follow sooner or 
later. Wherever true joy, physical or spiritual, 
exists, there youth exists. 

And so it is that as we grow older in years we are 
growing younger in spirit, and entering more and 
more into the true life of God’s children, which is 
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_ an ever fresh and eternal youth. It is from this 
standpoint that we might explain the old saying: 
_ “Those whom the gods love die young ’"—the true 
reason being that God’s children can never grow 
old. And thus it comes that, in the case of such, 
physical death is in the most true sense the gate 
_ to that larger life in which our recovered youth 
discloses a still loftier spirit of adventure, more 
soaring expectations, more unfathomable trusts, 
quicker wonder and enthusiasms, in which aspira- 
tion is ever culminating in achievement, activity 
ever issuing in joy, hope ever springing up in- 
extinguishably, and love is becoming, in ever larger 
measure, lord for evermore.! 


FouRTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
The Song of the Flowing Tide. 

“Unto him that loveth us, and loosed us from our 
sins by his blood; and he made us to be a kingdom, 
to be priests unto his God and Father; to him be the 
glory and the dominion for ever and ever.—Rev 15 6 
(R.V.). 

This is a song of the flowing tide. Unto Him! 
_ —there had been days when the glory and dominion 
had ebbed away from Him, 


retreating to the breath 
Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 


He had popularity: it left Him. He had friend- 

ship: it forsook Him and fled. He had, as men 
might see it, prospects, for the common people 
heard Him gladly, and even their rulers could not 
afford to be indifferent to Him ; but what were His 
prospects when He set His face towards Jerusalem, 
in the last journey, when He gathered His little 
company for the supper of farewell, when He went 
down in the moonlight into the garden of His 
agony ? All the power and glory and dominion 
had ebbed away: they were out of sight in the 
last great ebb-tide of the Cross, when so much 
had gone from Him that He had nothing more to 
give. Turning from that to this, the soul is thrilled 
into astonishment by the mere force of contrast. 
Unto Him !—the tide has turned: the things that 
had departed are beginning to return. Unto Him 
be glory and dominion for ever and ever |—the 
course of time is restoring now the things which it 
had seemed to take away. The ebb-tide was but 
for an hour, a dark and fearful hour; but the 

1R. H. Charles, The Adventure into the Unknown, 91. 
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flowing tide shall pour its conquering fullness 
from time into eternity. 

1. The present tense in the first verb has a 
message of its own, for the Revised Version is 
correct in translating ‘ Unto him that loveth,’ not 
‘loved.’ ‘ Loved’ is true in its own place: ‘ having 
loved his own which were in the world, he loved 
them unto the end.’ Some of them had found 
in the love of Christ Jesus a sunlight brighter 
than that which lay down the hills of Galilee, a 
new wine of the Kingdom richer than the cup which 
they drank together on the night in which He 
was betrayed. The Incarnation was the unveiling 
of love. And the marvellous Life was the pattern 
of love. And the Cross was the supreme proof of 
love, the touchstone of its worth and faithfulness. 
And the Resurrection was the triumph of love, 
the assurance that in its seemingly unequal conflict 
with the powers of darkness it was really strong 
with the strength of God. But the end of that 
historic and redeeming sequence was only the 
beginning of another continuing reality, eternal in 
the heavens. Mrs. Browning says that: 


Love strikes one hour—Love. Those never loved 
Who dream that they loved once. 


And these men brought out of their contact with 
their Saviour’s love not only a clear and indelible 
sense of what it had been, but the conviction that 
it was a reality still, a fact which might be hidden 
behind the veil, but could not be changed nor 
abolished. There was a Jesus of history, but the 
few short years of the history are only the revela- 
tion of an eternal reality—a Christ of faith to be 
rejoiced in with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
He loved: that is a gospel. He loveth: that is 
gospel upon gospel. 

2. Three fruits of this love in human lives are 
suggested here. And now the present tense 
changes to the past, because the writer deals now 
not so much with the absolute and unseen reality 
as with its results in human life, results of which 
experience itself can bear testimony. They may 
be summed up in the three words emancipation, 
unity, dignity. 

(1) The first result of this redeeming Love in 
human life is emancipation. ‘ He loosed us from 
our sins by his blood.’ There is only one letter 
of difference in Greek between the verbs meaning 
‘to loose’ and ‘to wash,’ and the manuscripts are 
here divided between the two verbs. The idea of 
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liberation and that of cleansing are both, of course, 
figures of speech; but in either case the figure 
covers a great reality, a reality of experience. We 
may call it purification or emancipation, or use 
any other word to describe the indescribable ; 
but such a soul spoke such a word because there 
was a reality corresponding to it in his own life 
and in that of the Christian community. There 
are many modern minds which revolt strongly not 
only from the blood sacrifices of the Old Testament, 
but even from the blood-imagery of the New. 
Two things are worth remembering. One is that 
this strain of thought is not merely Jewish. Men 
know nowadays about such strange pagan rites 
of purification as the taurobolium. The word 
tauroboliatus has been found on many inscriptions, 
dating from the later paganism: the people to 
whom it referred had gone through this ceremony 
of purification before being initiated into the sacred 
mysteries. A pit was dug in the ground. The 
candidate descended into it. Strong planks were 
laid across, and a young ox was brought and 
slaughtered upon the planks so that its blood 
might trickle down upon the person below. How- 
ever strange or even nauseating such a ceremony 
seems to us, it at least expresses some very deep 
instincts of the human race, not confined to one 
people or nation. There is the feeling that man 
has need to be cleansed and purified: there is the 
consciousness that such deliverance can only be 
wrought by loss and pain. And the second thing 
to remember is this—that, if men have got far 
past that stage, the stage alike of Jewish altars 
and of the pagan taurobolium, it is because they 
have found something better—Christ’s Cross and 
Passion, the agony and sacrifice of the Eternal 
Love. Why, after all, should men so revolt from 
this imagery of blood? No great thing in the 
world’s history has ever been wrought except by 
blood: why should the redemption of the world 
be any exception ? 

(2) And then there is unity: ‘He made us to be 
a kingdom.’ The ordinary passer-by might well 
be scornful of such a kingdom, running across all 
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realms, races and classes, in none of them powerful, 
in all of them despised. It was a strange medley 
of a kingdom, masters and slaves, fishermen and 
scholars, Jews and Greeks and saints of Cesar’s 
household, Christians trained for their Christianity 
by long association with the holiest hopes and ideals 
of the past, and converts newly gathered in out of 
pagan sensuality, but washed, sanctified, justified 


in the name of the Lord Jesus and by the Spirit 
of our God. The principle of cohesion amid all — 


this variety is in that radiant pronoun He. He 
hath made us to be a kingdom, us who could never 
have been a unity without Him: it is the kingdom 


of those who are swayed by one faith, one love, 


one gratitude, distinct from the kingdoms of this — 


world and running across them all, yet in itself 
one and recognizing itself to be one across all 
barriers of language and race. 

(3) The third gift of this royal, sacrificial Love 


is dignity, for that is how we may read this last | 


phrase—‘ to be priests unto his God and Father.’ 
Perhaps the modern man does not shape his idea 
of dignity along the lines of priesthood. But to 
the Jew there was no dignity like this, and the Jew 
may have been right after all. The word ‘ priest’ 


enshrines one of the greatest of thoughts—that a — 


man should have access to God; that he should 
have the awful joy of worship and the solemn 
privilege of intercession ; that in his life and work 
two worlds should meet and time be made richer 
and nobler by its contact with eternity. It was 
a great conception, even when it was limited to 
one class and order of men—infinitely greater 
when the class and order disappear, as they dis- 
appear in the New Testament, and the unearthly 
dignity of priesthood is open to all believers. He 
—the Great High Priest who is gone before and 
who has drawn us after Him—hath made us to be 
priests—not one here and there but all, slaves, 
simple folk, unlettered and unmitred souls—to see 


God’s face for themselves and to hold communion — 


with Him for themselves and to make their lives 
a living sacrifice.? 
1j. M. E. Ross, The Tree of Healing, 263. 
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Moses and fhe (Mem Sinat Jnecriptions. 


By THE REVEREND J. W. Jack, M.A., GLENFARG. 


THE well-known Egyptologist, Professor Grimme, 
of Munster University, in his Althebrdische In- 
schrifien vom Sinai (Hannover, 1923), has given us 
what he regards as the probable solution of the 
hitherto undecipherable inscriptions in the peninsula 
of Sinai. These ancient inscriptions, discovered by 
Sir Flinders Petrie in the course of his expedition 
there in 1904-1905, appear at first sight to consist 
of roughly-graven Egyptian hieroglyphics, but on 
closer inspection they are seen not to belong to any 
known form of Egyptian writing. They must not 
be confused with the ordinary Sinai graffiti which 
are to be found in large numbers in the Wady Mokat- 
teb and elsewhere, and which belong to the first 
three centuries of the Christian era. The ones we 
refer to are many centuries older, probably dating, 
as Petrie thinks, from the reign of Thothmes m1. 
(¢. 1501-1447 B.C.), or, as Gardiner and others hold, 
from about the end of the XIIth Dynasty (c. 2000 
B.c.). Some of them appear on small votive 
offerings of peculiar style, exhumed from the ruins 
of the Egyptian temple at Serabit el-Khadim, 
while the more important ones, eight in number, 
are carved in the rock on the plateau a mile and a 
half west of the temple. The alphabet is the same 
as that described by Palmer and Weill on a rock 
in the Wady Maghara, another mining district of 
Sinai. After prolonged study, Grimme has come to 
the conclusion that the inscriptions are engraved in 
an ancient Semitic alphabet, probably Israelitic, 
and that one of them at least is from the hand of 
Moses. This one, consisting of seven lines, written 
horizontally, is the longest of them. He trans- 
lates it as follows : 


1. I am M[oses] (=adopted son) of Hatshepsut the 
partnerof Amon... 

2. Overseer of the mining workmen (of Sinai), 

3. The head of the temple of Ma’ana and of Jahu in 
Sinai. 

4. Thou, the beloved of Ba‘alat Hatshepsut, the 
partner of Amon, 

~5. Thou hast been good to me, thou hast withdrawn 
me from the Nile, 

6. And thou hast established me on the pronaos of 

7. Which (is on) Sinai. 


This solution of the inscriptions, if correct to any 
degree of probability, would lead to conclusions of 
profound importance. Such questions as the epoch 
during which Moses lived, the authenticity of the 
Nile legend which recent research has traced to 
Sargon, the route of the Exodus, and many others 
which have been the subject of keen debate among 
scholars, would be definitely settled. But however 
much one would like to see such a result, it is very 
questionable whether Grimme’s conclusions on this 
matter are sound. Even though we accept the 
alphabet as a Semitic one, which it probably is, an 
impartial examination of the text does not warrant 
the translation which he gives. 

Apart from the Wady Maghara one, the inscrip- 
tions number fifteen. Seven of these are found on 
the votive offerings presented to the two great 
Egyptian gods, Hathor and Sopdu. These offerings 
consist of a sphinx, statuettes, squatting figures, 
and similar objects, all of small size, crudely 
executed, and bearing signs or inscriptions in vertical 
lines. The other eight are carved in a rough fashion 
on the rock adjoining one of the mines at Serabit 
el-Khadim, each inscription being surrounded by a 
deeply cut line. In one case the right-hand portion 
of the field is occupied by a representation of the 
Egyptian god Ptah, while the lines of inscription 
are placed to the left. In one or two instances the 
lettering is horizontal, in all other cases vertical. 
This and other peculiarities show that the inscrip- 
tions cannot have been the work of native bedouins, 
for in this case they would have been more numerous 
and more widely scattered, but must be attributed 
to foreigners from Canaan and Syria who accom- 
panied the Egyptians in their expeditions to the 
Sinai mines. Owing to the nature of the stone, the 
surface has become detached in the form of slabs, 
and some of these have broken into fragments or 
crumbled away. Unfortunately, the lettering in 
many cases has disappeared, and in some of the 
others it is very doubtful owing to the confusion of 
the markings, and the want of division strokes 
between the lines. In the case of the supposed 
Mosaic inscription, the stone is considerably worn 
away at the bottom to the left, so that nothing 
remains below the seventh line except a single sign. 
This is typical of most of the inscriptions, which are 
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so decayed that it is impossible to identify some of 
the signs. 

Various scholars besides Grimme have attempted 
the solution of these ancient markings. A. H. 
Gardiner, in 1916 (Journal of Egyptian Archeology, 
pp. 1-16), was the first to offer some clue to their 
interpretation by giving to the various letters 
certain identifications which have since been adopted 
by other scholars, and which go to show that we 
have here the earliest Semitic alphabet, much 
earlier than the Pheenician, and having its origin 
in Egyptian hieroglyphics. Starting from the 
acrophonic principle, z.e. that the names of objects 
represented supplied the letters (thus bét being the 
word for ‘ house,’ the miniature picture of a house 
supplied the letter b), and comparing them with the 
Egyptian and later Semitic alphabets, he suggested 
the identification of fifteen of the signs. In a group 
of four letters which occurred six times, he dis- 
covered the word nby2 (the goddess Ba‘alat, or 
female Baal), written twice horizontally (from left 
to right, unlike the ordinary Semitic writing) and 
four times vertically. This goddess, who is believed 
to have been identical with the Egyptian Hathor, 
the local goddess of Sinai, was closely connected 
with Byblos (or Gebal, modern /Jebeil, on the 
Pheenician coast), where she was worshipped by the 
Semites.1 This mention of her at Sinai under her 
Semitic name is sufficient to prove that the strange 
script is of Semitic origin. A. E. Cowley at the same 
time (ib. p. 17) added to Gardiner’s identification, 
and gave the reading of a new word nan, believed 
by some to be the name of the great Punic and 
Phoenician goddess Tanith of later times. These 
researches were carried further in 1917 by Kurt 
Sethe, who adopted sixteen letters as certain, and 
dated the inscriptions somewhere between 1850 and 
1500 B.c.2. Hans Bauer, however, in 1918, refused 
to accept the conclusions of these scholars, holding 
that the signs had no connexion whatever with 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, and denying that their 
meaning could be deduced from objects they were 
supposed to represent.2 R. Eisler, in 1919, took up 


1Cf, 523 nbya in the inscription of ;bmm (Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semiticarum, T, i. pars. 1, No. 1, ll. 2, 3, 
7 and 8, p. 4) and the Greek BaaAris, ByjdOns, BATS. 

2 Sethe, Die neuentdeckte Sinaischrift und die Ent- 
stehung dey semitischen Schrift (published in the 
Memoranda of the Géttingen Academy, N.G.G., 1917, 
PP. 437-475). 

3’ Bauer, Zuv Enizifferung der neuentdeckten Sinat- 
schrift. 
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much the same attitude, though agreeing generally 
with Gardiner and Sethe as to the interpretation of 
the signs.4 He attempted a translation of the 
texts, which was strongly criticised by Littmann, and 
later by Bruston, who in 1921 issued a version of his 
own (Revue Archéologique, 1921, ii. pp. 49-78), 
containing some extraordinary and impossible 
results. Schneider, who does not consider the in- 
scriptions older than 1000 B.c., attributes them to 
the Philistines, and believes them to be of the same 
nature as the undeciphered Cretan graffiti? Grimme 
connects the unknown alphabet, not with the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, but with the hieratic 
ideograms which were in use in Egypt about 1500 
B.c. Out of 200 signs or thereabouts found in the 
inscriptions, he has formed on the acrophonic 
principle an alphabet of 27 consonants, which he 


regards as the most primitive Semitic one known to - 


us, and corresponding somewhat to the southern 
Semitic alphabets which have from 27 to 29 con- 
sonants. 

These differences among scholars as to the origin 
and interpretation of these Sinai markings lead us 
to payse before accepting Grimme’s astonishing 
conclusions. It must be admitted, with Littmann, 
Lidzbarski, and other eminent leaders in Semitic 
epigraphics, that the alphabet is early Semitic, but 
to any one who studies the lettering with an im- 
partial mind, free from the flights of imagination, 
several of Grimme’s conclusions appear far too 
venturesome, being indeed fantastic and improbable. 
The face of the stone is extremely worn with age, 
and many of the signs for which he gives identifica- 
tions are quite illegible. This may be seen from the 
fact that Gardiner’s copy of the supposed Mosaic 
inscription contains less than zo letters, while 
Grimme believes he can find 82! This discrepancy 
alone is evidence of the difficulties of decipherment, 
and leaves us doubtful as to the translation arrived 
at by Grimme. It is not known, moreover, whether 
this particular inscription should be read from left 
to right or right to left. In ancient times there was 
no fixed rule for the direction of writing. Generally 
it was placed in vertical columns, but when hori- 
zontal it read in the direction of the faces (as 
Meroitic did), either from right to left or left to 
right. It is difficult to assert which way this inscrip- 


4 Eisler, Die Kenttischen Weihinschriften der Hyk- 
soszeit im Bergangebiet dey Sinathalbinsel (Friburg, 
IgI9Q). 

5 Schneider, Ovient. Lit. Zeitg., 1921, pp. 241-246, 
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tion reads. It is the writer’s. conviction, based 
upon a comparison with other two (Nos. 350, 351, 
Gardiner), that it reads from right to left, though if 
one uses a sufficiency of imagination it may be read 
either way. Lately Vélter has entered the lists 
with a new translation of this inscription, containing 
several notable divergencies from Grimme’s. He 
makes the first three letters in line 1, for instance, 
to be ‘82, while Grimme takes them to be mx. 
At the end of the line Vdélter sees (‘ somewhat 
doubtfully,’ he admits) the name Manasseh (MNSH, 
a form of Moses (?), Jg 189°), whereas Grimme 
sees only the letter M, which he attaches to the 
preceding word and translates it ‘ Moses.’ Both, 
strange to say, agree in finding the name of Hat- 
shepsut, the famous queen (¢. 1501-1479 B.C.) in 
this line, but not in the same signs! Grimme 
believes that he has found the name Sinai in lines 2, 
3, and 7, but it needs to be said that in not one of 
these places is the word written clearly or fully. 
How he succeeds in finding the interesting and 
important word Jahu (im° or Mn) in the third 
line is a marvel. Any one who candidly examines 
the signs will be inclined to attribute such a con- 
clusion to mere supposition. He regards the reading 
on the stone as f, but for reasons which are far 
from satisfactory places the yod at the front, thus 
making the word 1m’. V6lter only finds two letters 
‘nm, but concludes also that this must be meant for 
wm. Such an unscientific modus operandi, in 
which supposition plays so great a role, can only 
leave careful scholars sceptical and rather amused, 
and lead them. to wait until greater certainty is 
forthcoming. This is the case not only with the 
particular inscription referred to, but with several 
others, such as No. 11B (352, Gardiner), which 
Grimme translates, ‘ My tomb is on the top of Sinai, 
among those who rest.’ It may be said that 
scholars in general are only sure so far of the 
identification of the words nby3, non, and a few 
others. The reading of all the rest, including the 
supposed words for Hatshepsut, Sinai, Jahu, and 
Moses, is extremely doubtful, to say the least, and 
in some cases indeed, such as that of Moses, purely 
imaginary. To identify isolated words in this way, 
on such slender basis, is always dangerous. The 
writer ventures to say that, on the same plan as 
Grimme adopts, the name of Salatis, the first 
: Hyksos king, or of Gebal in Phcenicia, could be 
much easier found than that of Moses. 

It should be remembered, too, that there is good 
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reason for the view that the Israelites did not 
encamp in these regions after leaving Egypt. This 
site of Sinai, more than 150 miles south of Kadesh, 
and about as far from Edom and Midian, does 
not go back beyond the Middle Ages, and seems to 
have little authenticity. It would imply that the 
Israelites marched from Egypt into what was virtu- 
ally an Egyptian province, visited frequently by 
armed expeditions in connexion with the mines. 
Mount Sinai seems rather to have been in the /ébel 
el-Makrah group of Edomite hills, south-east of 
‘Ain Kudeis. It is possible, of course, that com- 
panies of Israelites may have been drafted from 
Egypt during the reign of Thothmes 111., many years 
before the Exodus, to work at the mines in the 
peninsula, and the carvings may have come from 
their hand. It is even possible that Moses may 
have been their overseer there, if he was contem- 
porary with Thothmes 11. and Hatshepsut, as many 
scholars believe. But that the script contains any 
such names is a conclusion based on mere assumption. 

It is evident that before one can build any 
chronological or other argument on the study of the 
Sinai script, there must be more certainty regarding 
the lettering and its translation. For if neither 
Moses nor Hatshepsut figures in the text, the chrono- 
logical argument falls, however much we would like 
to have it confirmed by such means, and along with 
it fall many of the striking conclusions put forward 
by Grimme. It deserves to be said, however, that 
this learned Egyptologist has suggested many new 
ideas which will considerably aid in the interpreta- 
tion of the script, and with further archeological 
discoveries our knowledge of it will tend to become 
clearer. We are now fairly sure of the alphabetical 
character of the script, its connexion with the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics or hieratics, its early 
Semitic origin, and the meaning of certain words, 
though these are few in number. But the question 
is not solved as to whether the alphabet used is the 
primitive Semitic one, dating from before the other 
two types already known to us, namely, the 
Pheenician in the north, and the Saban, Thami- 
denic, Safditic, and others in the south. If it be 
the primitive one from which the other two 
developed, the Sinai inscriptions must be dated as 
far back as the end of the XIIth Dynasty at least 
(c. 1900 B.C.), for the Phcenician alphabet, according 
to the discoveries of M. Montet at Byblos, was in 
such a perfect condition by the XIIIth century B.c., 
that several hundred years must be allowed for its 
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development from any other. This, if correct, would 
place the inscriptions many centuries prior to the 
birth of Moses. It would also accord with history, 
for on the hieroglyphic steles of the reign of Amen- 
emmes 111., as far back probably as 1900 B.C., we 
read of Semites from Palestine (Rethenu people or 
‘A’amu) taking part in Egyptian expeditions. It 
may be that Semites from Phcenicia formed part of 
them, and were among the workers at the Sinai 
mines, which would account for the mention of 
Ba‘alat, who was known as ‘the lady of Byblos.’ 
This solution of the origin of the inscriptions seems 
much more satisfactory than Grimme’s. At the 
same time, the writer would suggest another field 
of investigation, namely, the mysterious land of 
Midian. It is possible that some elucidation of the 
script may be found in those regions, which are as 
yet so little known to explorers. The Semitic 
inscriptions of the Thamtd people, for example, 
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are written vertically or from left to right like most 
of the Sinai script, and have other resemblances to 
it. According to Savignac, most of the graffiti 
found in the region of el-‘Ela, on the rocks of He5em 
Sana between Dar el-Hamra and el-Mo‘azzam, and 
also in Harrah to the east of Tebouk, on the borders 
of Midian, are written vertically or from left to 
right.) The Sinai inscriptions by themselves are 
too few and too fragmentary to lead to any con- 
secutive reading of them, but if similar script could 
be found in the regions mentioned, the whole 
question of translation would be simplified. Until 
something can be done in this line, it seems to the 
writer that further speculation as to the origin and 
meaning of the inscriptions is hardly likely to pro- 
duce any more fruitful results than we have at 
present. 


1Cf, Jaussen et Savignac, Mission en Arabte, 1. 
pl. xxx etm placxaf,, cly ich etc: 


The Resurrection Faith. 


By THE REVEREND Proressor G. S. Duncan, B.D., St. ANDREWS. 


HE 


‘ Jesus Curist has risen from the dead; he has 
burst death’s prison-door, and is alive for ever- 
more.’ In that conviction Christianity was born ; 
by that conviction it has in age after age brought 
hope to a despairing world, and illumined the course 
of human history with the light of life eternal. 

A few days before this assurance came to the 
first disciples He whom they called their Lord had 
been nailed to a cross ; His body had been laid in a 
rock-tomb ; and, as so often happens when love 
and devotion stand helpless before death’s robbery, 
it was not merely the body of their Lord which had 
been buried there, but all the glorious hopes that 
had been formed around Him had been laid in the 
grave beside Him. Then the wonderful thing 
happened. It was not simply that they rallied 
from the blow, setting themselves again with quiet 
fortitude to face life’s duties and demands, and 
struggling to keep alive in their souls the glimmer- 
ing light of hope. Rather we see them bursting 
with an explosive energy of enthusiasm and con- 
viction, which staggered those who beheld it at 


the time as it has staggered the world ever since. 
Moreover, they did not for a moment imagine that 
in regard to possible developments the initiative 
in any real sense lay with themselves. When 
Moses died on Pisgah, Joshua accepted the Divine 
commission to be his successor. We never read 
that the Word of the Lord came to Simon Peter, 
saying: ‘ Jesus my servant is dead; now there- 
fore arise thou.’ The word of the Lord did 
assuredly come to Peter and his fellow-disciples, 
but for them ‘the Lord’ who thus addressed them 
was none other than Jesus Himself—His was the 
Voice they heard, His the Presence they recog- 
nized in their midst. Further, their message, once 
it was formulated, was not limited to a general 
religious appeal; at the heart of it there was the 
proclamation that through this same Jesus, who 
by His resurrection had been vindicated by God as 
Lord and Christ, a new world order had been in- 
augurated: they themselves had been caught up 
in it, and it behoved all men who wished to be 
‘saved’ to turn to the Lord Jesus Christ and to 
throw their lives open to His gracious influences. 
Nothing is plainer, then, than that the new move- 
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ment did not begin in mere loyalty to a martyred 
Leader; it was the spontaneous and inevitable 
outburst of life evoked by the living presence of a 
Risen Lord. And as it was in the beginning, so 
it has been in all the ages of the Faith. 


il. 


For so massive a superstructure how deep and 
sure must have been the foundations! On what, 
then, was this faith built? Our earliest docu- 
mentary evidence is provided by St. Paul, who, 
having been challenged on this very matter, gives 
(x Co 15) as the basis of his own faith, as of the 
faith of those who were in Christ before him, the 
fact that the Risen Lord had been seen by Peter, by 
James, by the Twelve, by an assembly of the 
brethren, and finally by himself. Of the reality of 
these appearances no doubt seems to have been 
entertained by those who witnessed them, and we 
do well to accept their testimony. But was the new- 
found faith of the disciples built as exclusively on 
the appearances, or on the empty grave (to which 
in some cases appeal was made), as their confident 
testimony to these occurrences might at first lead 
us to suppose ? Suppose, for example, that after 
his tragic end Judas Iscariot had been seen by his 
old associates, would his appearance have begotten 
them again unto a lively hope, or been hailed by 
them as a guarantee of his Messiahship? The 
Resurrection of Jesus was full of significance just 
because it was Jesus who had risen. Obvious as 
this is, we tend too often to ignore it; and in 
ignoring it we rob the Resurrection Faith of what 
most truly gives it content and life. We see how 
this works out in the case of honest doubters, who, 
being led to believe that the faith thus rests entirely 
on certain supernatural occurrences which by their 
nature admit of no possible verification, begin by 
questioning the evidence, and end by denying the 
faith. Sadder still, we see it in the bloodlessness 
and impotence of much modern Christianity, and 
in the blight that seizes on so many so-called 
believers, into whose lives the Resurrection Faith 
brings none of that vitality and expansiveness and 
joy that undoubtedly characterized the Faith at 
the first and ought to characterize it always. The 
Resurrection Appearances were indeed the occa- 
sions under God whereby a faith which might 
otherwise (shall we say ?) have been smothered at 
birth was enabled to burst forth into fulness of life ; 
they brought to the faith what seemed to be the 
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corroborative witness of God Himself. But a faith 
which is to endure and develop from age to age, 
to link men here and now with One who has 
conquered for them sin and death and fate, and to 
go forth into all the world bringing light and life 
to the nations, must have a rock-foundation in the 
hidden depths of spiritual experience. And that 
foundation was laid by Christ Himself in the days 
of His earthly ministry. You cannot separate the 
faith in Jesus Christ after His Resurrection from 
the faith He had begun to inspire in His lifetime. 


ae 


If, then, we would recapture something of the 
disciples’ abounding assurance that their Lord was 
alive, we must go back and see how it was prepared 
for by His life and teaching. 

1. There was the influence of His daily life. In 
all His earthly intercourse with the disciples He 
had so thoroughly witnessed to the abiding realities 
of faith and hope and love that they had come to 
recognize in Him ‘the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.’ How different it would have been if He had 
ever fallen short of the ideal He Himself had 
inspired! If they had ever seen Him sit down 
fearful and dispirited in a crisis that called for faith 
and action, if they had known Him fail in patience 
or in charity towards those whose indifference or 
hostility was daily driving Him to the Cross, if they 
had had any reminiscence whatsoever that would 
have made it difficult for them to think of Him as 
the Holy One of God, that triumphant faith of 
theirs would have been impossible. As it was, they 
felt that in Him they had seen lived out before 
them the very life of the Father. They now 
believed passionately in the life eternal because 
in Jesus Christ they had seen the revelation of a 
life that death could not kill: it was not possible 
that He should be holden of death. 

From this arise a few considerations not without 
significance for ourselves to-day. (a) For us who 
are Christians and for the corporate fellowship of 
the Church it is necessary that our faith in the Risen 
Lord, if it is to be a living faith, should be securely 
based on a recognition of the moral and spiritual 
supremacy which Jesus Christ exercises over the 
souls of men. It is they who on other grounds have 
bowed before Jesus as Lord who are best able to 
comprehend His risen life. (b) As a testimony to 
the unbelieving world, which is not likely to know 
Jesus Christ from the Gospels, unless it sees Him 
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living again in the lives of Christians and in the life 
of the Church, arguments for the Resurrection are 
robbed of their compelling force so long as men do 
not see at work in the Christian world of to-day 
the supernatural influences of the world to come. 
The lives of believers are often so poor and thin 
that death is accepted as their natural close. But 
when a true saint of God passes over, men hear the 
trumpets sounding on the other side. (c) There 
can be little future for any form of Spiritualism that 
is without a sound ethical basis. What the human 
spirit seeks is not merely to survive death, but to 
rise triumphant over it, robbing it of its sting and 
its victory, and leading captivity captive. 

2. A second element in the confident and joyous 
faith of the disciples came from this, that they 
had been trained to rethink altogether their 
thoughts about God, and in particular their thoughts 
about God’s relation to the dread fact of death. 
Jesus had led them to see that in all the facts of 
life they must recognize the presence of the loving 
Father, who cares for all His children with an ever- 
lasting love, allowing nothing to pluck them out 
of His hand. As regards death, it is characteristic 
of Him that, so far from treating it lightly, He took 
pains to make it stand out in all its black inevita- 
bility. For Himself there was to be no flinching 
or evading it. The Son of Man must go to Jeru- 
salem, and be taken, and be killed. It is as if He 
were concerned to make His followers realize on the 
one hand that death, like sin, was one of the 
enemies that enslave the soul of man, and that, 
till they saw it put under foot, they could have no 
certainty and no joy in their relations with the 
Father ; and on the other that, if they did believe 
in such a Father as He had come to reveal, then 
even death was robbed of all its terror and its 
power. And so when He met with the disciples 
on that last night before He suffered, He spoke, 
not of death, but of going to the Father. 

Whatever doubts are raised regarding any 
essential element in the Christian faith are ulti- 
mately doubts regarding the Fatherhood of God. 
There is much in life to make the Love of God 
appear a well-nigh untenable conception ; but if, 
facing all the facts of existence as we know them, 
we find we can do no other than bow the knee and 
call God simply ‘our Father,’ and if, moreover, 
we put into the thought of His Fatherhood some- 
thing of the richness and fulness that Christ would 
have us do, then we cannot stop short and say that 
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in this life only-He remains our Father. In the 
Father’s House there are many quarters besides 
those we know here on earth ; and the faith of the 
Christian is that Christ has gone ahead to prepare 
a place for us. 

3. But the Resurrection Faith of the disciples 
would still have lacked the element of passionate 
devotion to a living Lord had not Jesus, while 
teaching them that death could not separate Him 
from the Father, gone on also to train them that 
it could not separate Him from them. When He 
chose the Twelve, He appointed them, says St. 
Mark, to be ‘ with Him,’ and in all His subsequent 
relations with them His concern was, not merely 
to reveal to them the Father, but to link them up 
into an indissoluble fellowship with Himself the 
Son. From of old, God had marked out for Himself 
a people to whom He was to be a Father and whom 
He was willing to acknowledge as His son (cf. 
Ex 4?2, Hos 1x4); but they had wandered from 
Him, and never come truly to know Him as Father. 
Now at last in Jesus there had appeared One whom 
the Father was well-pleased to recognize as indeed 
His Son, His only Son in fact (such is the meaning 
of 6 dyamyrés, the Beloved), the only One who 
knew Him as Father and whom He could recognize 
as a Son: and in the Father’s name this Son had 
come to gather together the sons that were lost 
and to link them together in the bonds of the 
Father’s family. Alas! despite all His efforts, 
which He Himself compared to those of a hen with 
her chickens, Jerusalem and the nation refused to 
be ‘ gathered.’ And so He called twelve men to be 
‘with Him,’ that coming through the Son to know 
the Father they might also come to know them- 
selves as sons, and that the fellowship they had 
with the Son might be the beginning of such a 
people or family as the Father sought. The work 
of the Son, that is, was not merely to reveal to men 
the Father, but to restore to the Father a people 
who could be recognized as ‘ the sons of the living 
God’ (cf. Hos 11°). 

The time, indeed, had come when God should 
make a new covenant with the house of Israel, 
writing His law no longer on tablets of stone, but 
on the tablets of the human heart, and revealing in 
an altogether new way how He was their God 
and they were His people (Jer 314%) ; and of this 
new Israel the Son of God had prepared a nucleus 
in the apostolic band. Their relation to Him ‘was 
not primarily that of pupils to a master or of 
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followers to a leader ; rather they had been called 
by Him into fellowship with Himself and with 
God the Father, a fellowship of which He indeed 
was the life, so that it had no life apart from Him. 
This sense of His fellowship with them, and of 
theirs with Him, He developed by long and careful 
teaching. They lived together ; they ate together ; 
they prayed together; and especially we can 
imagine how many a meal was followed by prayer 
and spiritual discourse in which He reminded them 
that, as the bread sustained the body, so He was 
the living bread which should sustain their fellow- 
ship. The time, indeed, would come when He 
would be taken away from them; but ‘ where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them’ (Mt 18°) ; or, as 
the Fourth Gospel puts it: ‘I shall not leave you 
“orphans ” : Iam coming to you’ (Jn 1438). What- 
ever experiences He the Son had to go through, 
they the fellowship would have to go through with 
Him; but—‘lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.’ 

In all this we are dealing with an aspect of our 
Lord’s teaching which modern interpretations of 
Him have tended to ignore ; and the present paper 
is not the place to develop it further. But without 
some such preparation it is difficult to see how 
we can explain the faith of the earliest Christians 
and the rise of the Christian Society. In particular, 
something of the kind is needed to explain the 
exuberance and unshakable assurance of the 
Resurrection Faith. If, following in the trend of 
much recent criticism, we construe Jesus as 
primarily a preacher, a teacher, a crusader for the 
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Kingdom of God, we may, indeed, be stirred by 
His example, we may catch something of His vision 
and His faith, but we cannot long go on believing 
Him to be essentially different from the other 
heroes of faith who died, not receiving the 
promises. 

Time and again men have taken Jesus, and laid 
Him reverently in the grave. And yet when, 
nursing still some of their old hopes and longings, 
they come back to see the place where they laid 
Him, behold the linen-clothes in which He had been 
wrapped, but He Himself has risen and is gone on 
ahead. The faith that ought to have been laid in 
the grave with Him has always refused to lie there. 
It burst forth afresh for the disciples ; it is bursting 
forth afresh for us. Jesus Christ is coming again 
into His Kingdom. For to-day, when it is becoming 
increasingly recognized that our civilization has 
lost its way, and that our only hope is a return to 
the Father, it means much as a first step towards 
that return that we are learning again to hear 
the authoritative voice of Jesus of Nazareth, 
summoning us to find in Him the way that alone 
can lead us home. But what is needed is not 
merely direction, but power, a power that will 
enable us to be more than conquerors in this world 
and the next ; and some sense of that power will 
come to us when we recognize again the mighty 
power of God ‘ which he wrought in Christ, when 
he raised him from the dead, and set him at his 
own right hand in the heavenly places, and hath 
put all things under his feet, and gave him to be 
head over all things to the church, which is his 
body’ (Eph 11%), 


Contributions and Comments, 


Irenaeus and the Song of Moses. 


In a recent number of THE Expository TIMES 
I took occasion to point out that there was in the 
New Testament a preference for quotations from 
the 32nd chapter of Deuteronomy (known as the 
Song of Moses) over the 33rd chapter (known as 
the Blessing of Moses) ; and the inquiry was raised 
whether there was any reason for the numerical 
superiority of the quotations from one of the 


chapters over the quotations from the other. If 
such a preference existed it must have arisen from 
some difference in the character of the chapters 
themselves, and it was suggested that the difference 
lay in the anti-judaic character of what is called 
the Song, which is, in reality, a series of minatory 
utterances against the Chosen People for their 
various infidelities. To test the conclusion, I 
turned to the writings of Justin Martyr, and ex- 
amined how his rate of Deuteronomic quotation 
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compared with that of the New Testament gener- 
ally. The same phenomenon was noted, especially 
in the Dialogue with Trypho the Jew ; and it certainly 
could not be denied that Justin’s use of the Old 
Testament was properly annotated as anti-judaic. 
The matter of the inquiry was finally clinched by 
the observation that in Deuteronomy Moses is made 
expressly to state that the Song is to be used as a 
Testimony against the Chosen People, from which 
it naturally followed that the extracts made by 
early Christian writers from this 32nd chapter would, 
in most cases, have the value of Testimonia adversus 
jJud@os. As the conclusion is an important one 
in the history of what we called Testiémonia, and 
as it suggests that the use of the Song in an anti- 
judaic manner antedates the New Testament 
itself, it becomes interesting to inquire whether 
we can apply any further test to the argument 
and its involved conclusions. 

We have seen that Justin makes great use of the 
Song, and that in his hands the Testimonies are 
countersigned by Moses himself ; they are commonly 
introduced by the words ‘ Moses says,’ or some 
equivalent phrase, so that the net result of the 
quotations is something like our Lord’s oracular 
statement to the Jews that ‘Moses upon whom 
you rely is against you.’ 

Let us then see how the argument would look 
if, instead of Justin, with his known anti-judaic 
proclivities, we were to take Irenzus. 

A reference to the Index Locorum will show that 
the ratio of quotations from the Song to those from 
the Blessing is six to one. There can be no doubt 
as to the significance of the proportion ; and the 
only thing we have to do is to examine the indi- 
vidual quotations, and see whether they are used 
anti-judaically and whether Moses is personally made 
sponsor for them. The first quotation is the open- 
ing words of the Song ; it is introduced as follows : 

“ Moses when making a recapitulation of the whole 
law ...in Deuteronomy says thus: ‘Hear, O 
Heaven,” etc.’ (Irenzeus, ed. Mass. 229). Now this 
is colourless at the first sight, but when we read on 
to the next chapter, we are told that : ‘ The writings 
of Moses are the words of Christ, as He Himself 
says to the Jews in John’s Gospel: if you had 
believed Moses,’ etc. Thus the apparently colour- 
less quotation has attached to it an anti-judaic 
interpretation ; and it is introduced by formula, 
“Moses says.’ The fourth verse of the Song is 
again used in what seems to be a colourless manner, 
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as follows: ‘The Word of God became flesh, as 
also Moses says, “ As for God, His ways are true” ’ 
(Mass. 211). Irenzeus seems to be arguing against 
a Docetic interpretation of the Incarnation; and 
the passage must not be described as anti-judaic. 

The next verse that is quoted is very striking : 
Dt 328 is introduced thus: ‘ Moses, rebuking the 
people for their ingratitude, says, ‘“‘O foolish 
people, and void of understanding, do ye thus 
requite the Lord ?” etc.’ (Irenzeus, ed. Mass. 239). 
This passage is certainly used anti-judaically and 
by Moses in person. 

Two successive verses, 32°, are quoted in order 
to prove that God did not need the assistance of the 
Jews in the creation of the world; and that, as St. 
Paul said at Athens, He made the human race to 
inhabit the whole earth, as Moses says, ‘ When 
the Most High divided the nations, He scattered the 
children of Adam and made their boundaries accord- 
ing to the number of the angels of God,’ but the 
people who believe in God are no longer under the 
authority of angels, but of the Lord Himself, for 
‘the Lord’s portion is His people,’ etc. (Irenzus, 
ed. Mass. 197). 

It is familiar ground to use these verses anti- 
judaically, as Ireneeus does, and Moses is introduced 
to speak for himself. Dt 32°, to which I referred 
above, is quoted again on a later page, as follows : 
‘The Father of the human race is the Word of 
God ; as Moses shows when he says, “‘ Is not He thy 
Father who possessed and made and created thee ” ’ 
(Ireneus, ed. Mass. 268). At first sight one would 
say that this is a Mosaic quotation, but not an 
anti-judaic extract from the Song. If, however, 
we read the context, we find ourselves in an amazing ~ 
allegory concerning Lot and his two daughters, 
who are taken to be two synagogues. The meaning 
of this is not clear; it looks like an allegorization 
of the Synagogue and the Church, but it is so 
obscure as well as nonsensical that it can hardly be 
Irenzeus at all, and is probably something which 
he has transcribed from Papias. On the whole 
we may say that Irenzeus shows very decided traces 
of an anti-judaic use of the Song of Moses, and 
introduces his quotations under the person of Moses 
himself, who thus becomes, as in Deuteronomy, 
a hostile person to the Chosen People. 

It remains to be inquired whether his quotations 
show any trace of being a part of a connected 
system. J. RenpEL Harris. 

Birmingham. 
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‘Doubt’ in Be Mew Cestament. 


Most readers of the English Bible have probably 
been in the habit of Tegarding * doubt ’ as virtually 
synonymous with ‘unbelief.’ This notion, it is 
possible, has had little practical effect, but it seems 
desirable for two reasons to record the result of a 
recent study of the original texts. For one thing 
such study shows that intellectual doubt or hesi- 
tation is clearly distinguished in the New Testament 
from the moral unfaithfulness which is the spring 
of ‘ unbelief.’ The other reason is that in one passage 
it would appear that the author’s meaning has been 
misconceived, and_ this misconception has been 
made the ground for some criticism of the strength 
of the evidence for the Resurrection. 

Five Greek words are represented by doubt in 
the A.V. These are as follows : 


Z. Staxpiver Bau = (a) ‘to dispute with oneself,’ 
“to hesitate’: Ms 2i-auk Ir, Ac 10°° 11 Ta, 18, 
(b)‘ To doubt’: Ro 420 14. 


2. A. érropeio bau | pecmber at, a: loss,” or 
B. duaropety J ‘uncertain.’ 


Pen 13, Ac 52°, 2 Co 4°, Gal 47° 
Ac 222 524 yol?, 

3. petewpilerOar=‘to be buoyed up, elevated, 
all agog with (false) hopes ’ : Lk 1229 ; with which 
may be compared Jn 10% a YWoxIv Nudv atpecs. 

4. Siaroyiopds: 1 Ti 28 

5. Surragev : Mt 1432 2817, This verb is found 
in Plato and later writers, to express intellectual 
uncertainty and hesitation. A typical passage is 
Plato, Legg. x. 897B: 


B..Lk.9? 24%, 


Entre 


Indexes, 

Of the making of books there is truly a super- 
fluity, but of the making of indexes there is surely a 
great paucity. How many valuable books lose half 
their value because their authors have not realized 
this. In his Recollections, Sir William Forwood tells 
how the late Lord Curzon, having finished his famous 
book on Persia, was so anxious to make an index 
for it on his own lines that he shut himself up for a 
month in rooms at Croydon, and worked hard till 
it was finished. 

And yet, as many a man has proved, a bad index 
is almost worse than none. Take the minister who 
is labouring on Saturday night or early on Sunday 
morning. He has rummaged his tired brains in 
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06 A V4 oy AN OF 4 + eo ee 
TiUGmev TadTa OUTWS Exe 7) ETL OioTaCOmeY Ei ETEpwS 
mws exe. ‘Two other passages deserve to be quoted : 
Plato, Theet. 190A: drav dé dpicaca, «ite Bpadvre- 

4 \N 2¢7 > ‘ \ Ne: lal LN ‘ 
pov etre Kat d€vrepov éeragaca, TO adto Hon py Kal jai 
dioraly, (d0fav tavrny TiWenev aitys; and Plato, 
Epist. Vi. 328B: odev pot oKOTOUMEVYD Kau duord- 
Covre mOrepov ein mopevtéov Kat brakovoréov 7 7s, 
dps eppepe dely €¢ moré tis Ta Siavonbevra Tepl 
VOmwv TE kal mokiretas amroreheiv eyyxeipyoor Kat viv 
qeupatéov elyar. 


These passages suggest, and, it may not be too 
much to say, demand that we should understand 
St. Matthew’s words as meaning (1) ‘ Why didst 
thou hesitate ? ’—z.e. to go forward over the water. 
(2) ‘Some hesitated ’—z.e. to bow themselves in 
worship, their Jewish upbringing making them not 
yet ready to see in Him whom they had known 
after the flesh One who was to be worshipped. 
The bulk did as St. Thomas did, as we may infer 
from the words he is said to have uttered in 
Jn 2075, and as Lk 24°%?, according to some MSS, 
represents the Eleven at least as doing. This 
interpretation will not be affected whether we 
suppose a dative or an accusative to be the object- 
case intended by St. Luke. The correctness of this 
view is substantiated by the words which St. 
Matthew records our Lord to have uttered—pre- 
sumably in part because of this hesitation on the 
part of some. ‘ All authority, He said, “has been 
given me in heaven and on earth,’ and this, of course, 
warranted the rendering to Him of the worship 
reserved for God (4% 1°). 

T. NICKLIN. 

Hulme Hall, Manchester. 


(lous. 


vain for an illustration on, say, resistance to tempta- 
tion, and in despair he seizes a book which purports 
to come to the rescue in such a difficulty. But 
the very brevity of the index is its drawback. Of 
references to temptation there are seventeen, which 
means that he must hunt through them all before 
he gets his point, for, ten chances to one, ‘ resistance 
to temptation ’ is the seventeenth. 

The ideal index is, of course, the index that 
enables one to lay one’s hand in a moment on any 
desired information. We have seen the Index to 
the nine volumes of The Speaker's Bible, which is 
incorporated with the volume on The Epistle of 
James just published, and after looking through it 
we congratulate the man who owns it. It is so 
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detailed and so exhaustive that he need lose 
no time hunting up useless references. It should 
prove a priceless boon to many a harassed preacher. 
(The Speaker’s Bible Office, Aberdeen, will send 
a prospectus of the work to any one who 
applies.) 

Talking of indexes reminds us that the long- 
looked-for Index to the Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics is now nearing completion. It has been 
a colossal task, but it can safely be said that its 
value is commensurate with the labour it has 
entailed. 


Summer School of Theology. 


Dr. Estlin Carpenter asks us to draw attention 
to the Summer School of Theology for men and 
women which is to be held at Oxford from August 
16th to August 26th. There are to be about forty 
lectures under the general heading of ‘ Aspects 
of Contemporary Theology.’ Among the large 
number of representative lecturers are the Right 
Rev. the Bishop of Oxford, the Right Rev. Bishop 
Amundsen, Professors J. Chevalier (Grenoble), 
Hugo Gressman (Berlin), R. H. Thouless, C. C. J. 
Webb, and Dr. Estlin Carpenter himself. 


The Story of Eden. 


A short but welcome sketch of John M. E. Ross 
has been prepared by Dr. Moffatt, and prefaced to 
The Tree of Healing, a volume of short studies on 
the Message of the Cross (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
6s. net). They are fascinating studies, polished, 
suggestive, and marked by all Mr. Ross’s old width 
of outlook. Only a certain number of the studies 
which Mr. Ross left have been included in the 
volume. For he was scrupulously careful of the 
form in which his thought was expressed, and he 
left instructions that nothing was to be published 
which he had not himself revised. One of the 
studies, in a shortened form, will be found in ‘ The 
Christian Year.’ The first study is on the Story 
of Eden—as a point of preparation for the Cross. 
Mr. Ross finds three Gospels in it—first the Gospel 
of Hate, and second the Gospel of Pain and Struggle, 
but finally a Gospel of Love and Hope. In the 
forefront is the Gospel of Hate, but the hate is not 
the ugly unbrotherly enmity between man and 
man, but the enmity between man and evil. 
‘Enmity in this sense is the condition of all lofty 
living,’ and, as Mr. Ross says, ‘ experience justifies 
in a thousand ways this Gospel of Hafe.’ It is 
the way in which a mother deals with her child 
when she tries to put enmity between his heart and 
some of the things he will be all too ready to love. 
It is what humanity needs—this secret of a noble 
hatred and, once implanted, it never entirely dies 
away. ‘In the worst and weakest sinner who ever 
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tried to sate himself with forbidden fruit, there is 
deep down a weariness of his sin, and a more 
or less conscious wish that he could have been 
the conqueror of the serpent rather than its 
victim.’ 

And then the message of hate shades into a 
message of Struggle and Pain. ‘ Thou shalt bruise 
his heel.’ ‘There is good in humanity, and the 
good, if we take history as a whole, is moving on to 
victory. But where shall we find a good unwounded 
and unweakened, or a better and a best which has 
not the trail of the worst over it somewhere ? ’ 
the champions of God do overcome, they overcome 


with a struggle. If they attain, they attain by the © 


Royal Way of the Cross. 

But lastly this protevangelium is a Gospel of 
Love and Hope. ‘ He shall bruise thy head.’ 
wound in the heel may be painful and disabling, 
but it is local, temporary, curable ; but the crush- 
ing of the head is death. And it is the spirit of 
man, and not the earth-spirit, that is finally to be 
left in possession of the field. So, even into the 
world’s dim morning, before men knew all that 
the struggle was to mean, or how long it was to 
last, there broke, like a shaft of sunlight, this fore- 
cast of deliverance.’ 


Grace. 


‘Words often have more than one meaning. 
And this word—Grace—means something quite 
different when you ask someone to say grace before 
dinner, or when you say, “‘ She dances with much 
grace,” or “ He has a very gracious manner,” or 
“The Three Graces.” The word is a very inter- 
esting one ; in Latin [gratia], from which we get it, 
it means favour or friendship, and also charm or 


beauty, and also gratitude, which shows how men. 


connected all these things in their minds. You 
get this still more clearly in Greek, when the 
word charis meant at first just beauty and charm ; 
then it meant a favour, a charming thing done, 
and so it came to mean the kindness in the person 
who did it, and then the gratitude in the person who 
received it, and the general delight which it caused. 
So in the New Testament all these lovely ideas of 
the Greek word charis were used to describe the 
help that God gives.’ } 


1P, Dearmer, The Lord’s Prayer and the Sacraments, 
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